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HARBERT DAVENPORT AND JOSEPH K. WELLS 
Introductory Statement 


The story of the adventures of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca 


and his companions, survivors from the expedition of Pamphilo de 


Narvaez, which was shipwrecked on the coast of Texas in Novem- 
ber, 1528, is a prologue to the History of Texas, rather than its 
first chapter. A hundred and fifty years elapsed before the Span- 
iards occupied Texas, and the men who eventually took Texas for 
Spain probably never heard of Cabeza de Vaca. Yet this story is 
not without practical importance. It affords us our only glimpse 
of prehistoric Texas and its aboriginal inhabitants. For more 
than six years these men lived the lives and spoke the language of 
the Texas Indians, and thus knew them more intimately than did 
later explorers. They were the first Europeans to set foot on the 
soil of Texas, and the first to cross the North American continent. 


°° 


Their story rivals “Robinson Crusoe” and the “Odyssey” for ro- 
mantic interest, a fact, indeed, which has rather obscured the prac- 
tical importance of their adventures. 

Two contemporary accounts of their journey from Texas to 
Sinaloa are available. One of these is a relation written by Cabeza 
de Vaca alone, and published by him at Zamora in 1542. It is 
usually called his “Naufragios.” This is well known to the gen- 
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eral reader in the translations of Buckingham Smith! and Bande- 
lier.2 The latter translation, in the “Trailmakers’ Series,” is used 
in this paper. In addition to this account Cabeza de Vaca, Andrés 
Dorantes, and Alonso del Castillo, the three Spaniards who sur- 
vived the hardships of this remarkable journey, wrote an account 
of their adventures for the Audiencia Real at Santo Domingo, : 
paraphrase of which was incorporated by Captain Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo y Valdéz, the first official chronicler of the New 
World, in his Historia General y Natural de los Indias, and is 
found in the edition of that work published by the Royal Acad- 
emy of History at Madrid, 1851-1855, in Tomo III, at pp. 
582-618.° 

The identification of the places mentioned in these narratives 
and the location of the route which these men traveled in making 
their way from the island of ““Mal-Hado” on the Texas Coast to 
San Miguel de Culican, in Sinaloa, Mexico, is a fascinating study, 
which has attracted a notable array of students. Among them are 


‘The Narrative of .ilvar Nuiez Cabeza de Vaca (Washington, 1851). 
Second edition edited by John Gilmary Shea (New York, 1871); The 
Narrative of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, edited by F. W. Hodge, in 
Spanish Hxplorations in Southern United States, 1528-1542. New York, 
1907. 

“The Journey of Alvar Nuiez Cabeza de Vaca and His Companions 
from Florida to the Pacific, 1528-1536. Translated from his own narra- 
tive by Fanny Bandelier. Edited, with an introduction, by Ad. F. Ban- 
delier. (New York, 1905.) ‘Trail Makers’ Series.” This translation is 
cited in these notes under the title “Cabeza de Vaca.” 

8Oviedo’s account of the adventures of the survivors of the Narvéez 
expedition ends with Chapter VI, on page 614, and was written apparently 
in 1540. At this point he states that his relation was taken from the 
letter which Alvar Nuifiez Cabeza de Vaca, Andrés Dorantes, and Alonso 
del Castillo sent to the Audiencia Real of Santo Domingo, from the har- 
bor of Havana, where they stopped in the year 1539 on their way to 
Castilla. 

Chapter VII (pp. 614-618) was added some years later, after the pub- 
lication of the first edition of Cabeza de Vaca’s relation, and after 
Oviedo had had a personal interview with Cabeza de Vaca, in 1547, at 
the royal court in Madrid. The additional matter incorporated in Chap- 
ter VII is taken from Cabeza de Vaca’s published relation and has to do 
principally with the habits and customs of the Indians. Oviedo accords 
Cabeza de Vaca a high reputation for truthfulness, but adds, “To a cer- 
tain extent I hold the relation made by the three as better and more 
clear” than Cabeza de Vaca’s personal relation, “But what Cabeza de 
Vaca adds is necessary, as not all could be told by people who had en- 
dured so many hardships, and who knew not where they had been.” 

With regard to the narratives themselves he adds: “In the first rela- 
tion given me by the Royal Audiencia, which is contained in the preced- 
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Buckingham Smith,* Ad. F. Bandelier,’ H. H. Bancroft,’ Miss 
Brownie Ponton and Bates H. McFarland,’ Judge Bethel Coop 
wood,’ Judge O. W. Williams,® and James Newton Baskett,’ who 
brought to bear upon the subject a wide range of knowledge, 
energy, learning, industry, and faculty for research. That anything 
remains to be done to supplement and correlate the work of such 
scholars is due to the fact that none of them, except Judge Coop- 
wood and Judge Williams, were familiar with the topography of 
the lands visited by Cabeza de Vaca and his companions, while 
Judge Coopwood and Judge Williams were not acquainted with 
the Oviedo narrative, which states many details of topography and 
itinerary not found in the single relation by Cabeza de Vaca. 
Since the publication of the results of the latest of these studies, 
that of Mr. Baskett, local and international developments have 
added greatly to our knowledge of the topography of the border- 
land between the United States and Mexico, the region through 
which Cabeza de Vaca and his companions journeyed; and the 
work of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and his associates has added greatly 
to our knowledge of the Indian tribes of this region and of the 


ing chapters, it appears that it came from the harbor of Havana, in the 
island of Cuba, and in the relation referred to in this chapter it appears 
that Cabeza de Vaca passed Havana and arrived at Lisbon on the 9th 
of August, 1537.” 

According to Cabeza de Vaca, Andrés Dorantes and himself left Mexico 
during Lent, in 1537, for Vera Cruz, to take ship for Spain, but after 
waiting fifteen days for favorable winds the ship on which they took pas- 
sage began to fill with water. Cabeza de Vaca took passage on one of 
the ships which was in condition to sail, while Dorantes remained on the 
first one. The ship on which Cabeza de Vaca sailed reached Havana on 
May 4, 1537, and waited there until June 2 for two ships of the fleet 
which had dropped behind and returned. As a result of this mishap 

‘The Narrative of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (Washington, 1851). 
Second edition (New York, 1871) edited by John Gilmary Shea. 

5Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States (Cambridge, 1890); The Journey of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca 
(New York, 1905). 

*North Mexican States and Texas (San Francisco, 1886). Vol. I. 

“Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca; a preliminary report on his wanderings 
in Texas,” THE QUARTERLY, I, 166-186. 

“The Route of Cabeza de Vaca,” Tre QUARTERLY. IIT, 108-140, 177-288, 
229-264, and IV, 1-32. 

“Route of Cabeza de Vaca in Texas,” Tite QuARTERLY, ITI, 54-64. 

1A Study of the Route of Cabeza de Vaca,” THE QUARTERLY, X, 246- 
279, 308-340. 
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Texas Coast. The time, therefore, seems opportune to analyze 
the two original narratives, in the light of this fresh evidence.” 


2, The Voyage in the Barges 


After a miserable journey of two hundred and eighty leagues 
in the wilds of Florida, Narvaez and his men, having lost over 
forty of their original three hundred through sickness and hunger, 


besides others killed by Indians, built, on the northwestern coast 


of Florida, five rude barges, in which they embarked, September 
22, 1528, with the purpose of making their way by sea to the 
Spanish settlements on the Panuco river. In the barge of Nar- 
vaez went forty-nine men, and the same number went in the barge 
commanded by the Comptroller, Alonso Enriquez, and the Com- 
missary, Fray Juan Suarez. The third barge was commanded by 
Captains Alonso del Castillo and Andrés Dorantes, who had forty- 
eight men: the fourth was under the command of two captains 
named Tellez and Penalosa, with forty-seven men, and the fifth 
contained forty-seven men commanded by Cabeza de Vaca and the 
Inspector, Alonso de Solis. The barges were “twenty-two elbows 
lengths,” each, and, loaded, “rose only haif a foot above the 
water,” but were subsequently raised “two hands” with material 


Andrés Dorantes remained in Mexico, and, in 1538, planned with the 
Viceroy, Mendoza, to head an expedition to the north. The negotiations 
were broken off. It follows, therefore, that if the letter to the Audiencia 
at Santo Domingo was sent from Havana in 1539, as stated by Oviedo, 
it was sent by Andrés Dorantes, and not by Cabeza de Vaca, or by Cas- 
tillo, who also returned to Spain in 1537. 

Oviedo’s paraphrase of the joint letter is so close that Bandelier and 
Baskett both treat his account as the text of the letter. This is incor- 
rect, but his account follows the letter so closely that we can say, from 
its evidence, that the letter was the work of Andrés Dorantes and Cabeza 
de Vaca, and more largely of the former than of the latter. [For light on 
the subsequent career of Dorantes de Carranza, see the article by Beatrice 
Quijada Cornish, on “The Aneestry and Family of Juan de Ofiate,” in 
Pacific Ocean in History, p. 453, note 4.—H. E. B.] 

“When the text was written the writers had not examined Judge C. 
W. Raines’ invaluable Bibliography of Texas (Austin, 1896), with its 
introductory essay dealing largely with the adventures of the survivors 
of the Narviez expedition, and were not aware that Judge Raines had 
made a study of this subject. An examination of his work, however, dis- 
closes that, he anticipated every important conclusion of the present 
writers. See Bibliography of Texas, Introductory Essay, pp. IX-XIII, 
inclusive; topic “Cabeza de Vaca,” p. 38; “Oviedo,” p. 160; “Bancroft, 
Geo.,” p. 20; “Bancroft, H. H.,” p. 20; “Bandelier,” p. 21. Judge Raines’ 
work was apparently overlooked likewise by Bandelier, Ponton and Mc- 
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from some canoes which Cabeza de Vaca captured. The voyagers 
were so crowded that they were unable to stir.” 

For thirty days, they navigated the shallow bays and inlets on 
the Florida Coast, then were storm bound, without water, for six 
days, on a small island. Five days after leaving this they found 
a “Promontory made by the Coast” at “The other end of which 
was a large river, where they took fresh water out of the sea, be- 
cause the river emptied into it like a torrent.” They went ashore 
on a small island, but, finding no firewood, agreed to go to the 
river, which was one league from there, behind the point. ‘The 
current was so strong that it carried them away from the shore 
against all their efforts. The north wind, which blew off shore, 
freshened so much that it drove them to sea, without their being 
able to do anything against it. For two days they tried hard 
to reach the shore. On the third day, a little before sunrise, 
they saw many columns of smoke along the coast. They did not 
dare to land, for fear of Indians. During the night the barges 
were driven apart and out to sea. Three of the barges, those of 
Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, and Captains Tellez and Penalosa, came 
together again at night fall, far out at sea. Narvaez had been in- 
formed by Pantoja, one of his captains, that if he did not land 
that day he could not land for six days, which would mean star- 
vation. The three barges were rowed toward shore, but the men 
of Narvaez, being the stronger, outdistanced the others. The re- 
maining two barges traveled together for four days, on a daily 
ration of half a handful of raw maize per man, but at the end of 
four days were overtaken by a storm and separated. Near day- 
break of the second day thereafter, November 6, 1528, the barge 
of Cabeza de Vaca was hurled a horse’s length out of the water 
upon an island, and its crew, starved, emaciated, and lying in the 
boat like dead, were aroused by the shock, crawled out on all fours, 
found rainwater and firewood, revived, and began to cheer up. 


Farland, Coopwood, Baskett. and Judge Williams, all of whom might 
have avoided errors into which they fell had it been accessible to them, 
Judge Raines’ comments above cited, comprise a sound and highly valu- 
able contribution to the criticisms of the “Cabeza de Vaca” narratives. 
“The Journey of Cabeza de Vaca (Bandelier translation, “Trail Makers’ 
Series,” hereinafter cited as “Cabeza de Vaca’), pp. 40-42; Oviedo, His- 
toria General y Natural de las Indias, Tomo ITI, p. 588. (Hereinafter 
cited as “Oviedo.’’) 
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The barge commanded by Castillo and Dorantes had been cast 
ashore, a league and a half back, on the same island, the day 
before.?® 

3. The Island of “Mal-Hado” 


The island upon which the two barges were stranded and which 
the castaways called “Mal-Hado,” was five leagues long and a half 
league wide, and at the farthest was two leagues from the main- 
land.* It was inhabited hy two distinct tribes of Indians, speak- 
ing different tongues, the one called “Han,” the other called 
“Capoque.” On the mainland facing the island lived other In- 
dians, called “De Charruco” from the woods in which they lived.** 
These Indians were tall and well formed, and were very dexterous 
with their bows and arrows, which were their only weapons. They 
resided at Mal-Hado only from October to the end of February, 
subsisting on fish, which they caught in the canebrakes, in chan- 
nels made of reeds and in canoes, and on roots, some larger and 
some smaller, which tasted like nuts, most of which, with much 
trouble, they took from the water with a sort of wooden hoe. 
These roots were like truffles. At the end of February the roots 
sprouted and were no longer edible. The Indians then went to 
other parts in search of food.7* 

These Indians lived in lodges made of matting and floored with 
oyster shells. The women did the hard work. The men went 
entirely naked, hut the women covered parts of their bodies with 
“a kind of wool which grows on trees.” The young girls dressed 
in deer skins. Hides were used to sleep in, but these were rare, 
being obtained only by chance. These Indians were very liberal 
with each other and of very good disposition. They had no maize, 
since they did not cultivate the soil. The land was very health- 
ful, and temperate, except when the north wind blew in winter.1" 

More than eighty men landed on Mal-Hado from the two 
barges, but several, including the Inspector, were drowned in at- 
tempting to launch one of the barges to continue the journey by 


Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 42 to 61, inclusive. Oviedo, III, pp. 588-591. 
Cabeza de Vaca, p. 71. 

*Jbid., 71-74, 123. 

*Oviedo, III, pp. 591-592. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 65-68; Oviedo, IIT, p. 592. 
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sea, and the others had suffered so much from hardship, cold, and 
exposure, that most of them soon died.** Four of the strongest, 
all good swimmers, were sent forward with an Indian guide, in 
an attempt to make their way by land to the settlements at Pa- 
nuco, which were believed to be not far distant.’® Pestilence broke 
out amongst the Indians,*° and before the end of the winter nearly 
half of the Indians of the island were dead, and only fifteen or 
sixteen of the Spaniards remained alive.*? 

Among these Indians it was the custom that the members of a 
family in which there had been a death should not work, but 
should depend upon friends and relatives for food.** This cus- 
tom, under the circumstances—including an unusually severe 
winter—resulted in much starvation and suffering. 

About the end of February, 1529, the Indians who had Cabeza 
de Vaca left the island in canoes, and went over to the mainland, 
at a place where there were many bays, and where there were 
many oysters. Firewood was very scarce, mosquitoes numerous, and 
the drinking water very bad. They subsisted here upon oysters 
for three months, and then returned to the seashore to eat black- 
berries. Here Cabeza de Vaca became violently ill.2* In the 
meantime the Indians who had Captains Castillo and Dorantes, 


Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 63-83; Oviedo, III, p. 592. 

We also agreed that four men. who were the most able bodied, 
should go to Panuco, which we believed to be nearby, and that if it was 
our Lord God’s will to take them there, they should tell of our remain- 
ing on the Island and of our distress. One of them was a Portuguese, 
called Alvaro Fernandez, a carpenter and sailor; the second was Men- 
dez; the third Figueroa, a native of Toledo: the fourth Astudillo, from 
Zafra. They were all good swimmers and took with them an Inilian 
from the Island.” (Cabeza de Vaca, p. 63.) 

*Caibeza de Vaca, pp. 62-63; Oviedo, TIT, p. 591. 

2A few days after these four Christians had left, the weather became 
so cold and tempestuous that the Indians could no longer pull roots, and 
the canebrakes in which they used to fish yielded nothing more. As the 
lodges afforded so little shelter people began to die, and five Christians 
quartered on the coast were driven to such an extremity that they ate 
each other up until but one remained, who being left alone, there was 
nobody to eat him. Their names are: Sierra, Diego Lopez, Corral, Pa- 
lacios and Gonzalo Ruiz.” (Cabeza de Vaca. pp. 63-64.) 

Cabeza de Vaca, p. 67. 

"Cabeza de Vaca, p. 68; Oviedo, III, p. 591. 
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and who were of another tribe and language, had gone to another 
part of the mainland to eat oysters.** 

Returning to Mal-Hado about the first of April, Dorantes as- 
sembled the Spaniards who were able to travel, twelve in all, with 
the intention of making their way westward along the coast to 
the settlements at Panuco.*®* Two of the party, the negro Este- 
hbanico and an Asturian priest, had gone for subsistence across an 
inlet (ancén) to an island backward from Mal-Hado, and were 
brought back to join the party by some Indians in a canoe. ‘The 
Spaniards were then transported by the Indians across the inlet 
(ancon) between the island and the mainland “for some things 
which they gave them.” Two Spaniards, Lope de Oviedo, and 
Hieronymo Alanis, were left at Mal-Hado, too ill to travel. The 
party was guided by the Indians to the place on the mainland 
where Cabeza de Vaca was, but he was too ill to see them, much 
less to travel.?® 

From there [the Dorantes party] went two leagues to a great 
river, which was beginning to swell from floods and rains, and 
there they made rafts on which they crossed with great difficulty, 
because they had among them few swimmers. Thence they went 
three leagues to another river, which came with much power and 
volume, and with such fury, that fresh water drove with great 
moment into the sea. There they again made some rafts and 
crossed on them, and the first passed over very well, because it 


was favored; but the second was drawn out to sea, . . . and 
two men were drowned, and the raft was carried with the current 
to the sea, more than a league . . . though the wind was from 
the sea to the Jand. . . . From there they went forward three 


“Cabeza de Vaca, p. 71: Oviedo, IIT, p. 591. 

*Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 71-72-73: Oviedo, III, p. 591. 

* After Dorantes and Castillo had come back to the Island they gath- 
ered together all the Christians, who had become somewhat. scattered, 
and there were in all fourteen. I, as was told, was in another place on 
the mainland, whither my Indians had taken me, and where I suffered 
from such a severe illness that, although I might otherwise have enter- 
tained some hope for life, this was enough to take it away from me com- 
pletely. When the Christians learned of it they gave an Indian the robe 
of marten we had taken from the Cacique, as stated, in order that he 
should euide them to where T was, to see me, and so twelve of them came, 
two of them having become so feeble that they did not dare to take them 
along. 

“The names of those who came are: Alonso del Castillo, Andres Do- 
rantes and Diego Dorantes, Valdivieso, Estrada, Tostado, Chaves, Gutierrez, 
an Asturian priest, Diego de Huelva, Estebanico, the negro, and Benitez. 
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or four leagues and arrived at another river, and there they found 
one of their five boats, which they recognized as the one in which 
had gone the Purser, Alonso Enriquez, and the Commissary, but 
learned nothing of what had become of its people. They went 
onward another five or six leagues to another great river, on 
which were two ranchos of Indians who fled. From the other side 
of this river Indians crossed to the Christians and recognized them 
because they had seen there the men of the boat of the Governor, 
and of the boat of Alonso Enriquez, and who assisted them across 
the river in a canoe.?* 


4. Identification of Mal-Hado and the Four Rivers 


The four rivers west of Mal-Hado were first identified by Miss 
Brownie Ponton and Bates H. McFarland, two students at the 
University of Texas.** These are Oyster Creek, the Brazos river, 
San Bernard river, and Caney Creek, in the order named. This 
identification is beyond dispute. At no other place west of the 
Mississippi—which is clearly accounted for in the narratives,— 
and north of the Rio Grande, can even one river be found flowing 
directly into the Gulf of Mexico. Add to this the facts that the 
four rivers named are found in the order of relative importance, 
and at substantially the same distances apart, as the rivers men- 
tioned in the narratives, and that no such rivers can be found 
elsewhere on the true coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and the iden- 
tification is positive and certain. As will appear later, this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the four rivers are at the correct distances 
from Paso Cavallo (the “Rio del Espiritu Santo” of the Cabeza 
de Vaca narratives) and from the Guadalupe river (the “River of 
Nuts”), both of which can be identified from the narrative by in- 
dependent evidence. 

Oyster Creek is an ancient channel of the Brazos, and for sev- 
eral leagues from the coast it is now a wide deep bayou, having 
exactly the width of the parallel main channel of the Brazos. It 


And as they reached the mainland they found still another of our men 
named Francisco de Leon, and the thirteen went along the coast. After 
they had gone by the Indians with whom I was told me of it, and how 
Hieronimo de Alaniz and Lope de Oviedo, had been left on the Island.” 
(Cabeza de Vaca, pn. 72-73.) 

“Oviedo, III, p. 593. 

*°THE QUARTERLY, I, 175 (Ponton and MeFarland); X, 249-256-257 
(Baskett). 
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is much such a channel as is Buffalo Bayou at Harrisburg. It 
has a considerable local watershed, and in time of flood flows with 
sufficient current to satisfy the requirements of the narratives. In 
Cabeza de Vaca’s time it may also have carried a portion of the 
ordinary flood waters, or even of the normal flow, of the Brazos.?° 
The Brazos, of course, is identified by the fact that its current car- 
ried one of the rafts more than a league out to sea. No other river 
flowing directly into the Gulf of Mexico, west of the Mississippi, 
and north of the Rio Grande, has such a current, even in flood 
time. The San Bernard is the third of the only four rivers which 
flow directly into the Gulf, west of the Mississippi and north of 
the Rio Grande; it is approximately at the distances stated in the 
narratives from the second and fourth rivers, and is, as the nar- 
rative implies, the smallest of these rivers. Although near both 
the Brazos and the Colorado, there is no evidence that the San 
Bernard was ever connected with either. It has an independent 
watershed. 

The fourth river, which the narrative refers to as “grande,” 
is the stream which we now call Caney Creek but which, in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, was probably the main channel 
of the Colorado.*® It is commonly known, of course, that Caney 
Creek is an old bed of the Colorado. It diverges from the present 
channel of the Colorado near Wharton, and meanders to the Gulf 
through a typical river bottom, much like that of the Brazos and 
the Trinity. This bottom is in part densely wooded with oak and 


*This statement is made upon the authority of J. C. Tolman, C. E.. 
of Houston, Texas, who has done much land surveying and other engineer- 
ing work on Oyster Creek, and the lower Brazos. 

°Fulmore, in his History and Geography of Texas as Told in County 
Names, at page 275, article “Matagorda,” says: “The most conspicuous 
geographical feature of this county is the dense cane brake through which 
flows ‘Old Caney Creek,’ an ancient bed of the Colorado river. Having 
its source within less than a mile of the Colorado river, the creek flows 
about seventy miles through the only considerable canebrakes in the 
State, with a width of bottom lands ranging from three to ten miles, in 
many places through an almost impenetrable growth of cane. Its gen- 
eral course is parallel with the present trend of the channel of the Colo- 
rado river, and the adjacent lands are the most fertile in the State.” 

D. E. E. Braman, a resident of Matagorda, in “Information About 
Texas” (J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1858), speaking of Matagorda 
county, says: 

“Old Caney, the most important stream in an agricultural point of 
view, runs southeast and northwest through the county, and its dry bed 
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other slow growth trees. The soil bears evidence that it was 
washed from the hills of Texas through thousands of years. The 
present channel of the Lower Colorado is a shapeless gully, eroded 
from the prairie, fringed with a light growth of willows, syca- 
mores, cottonwoods, and other trees of quick growth. Its mar- 
gins have none of the usual characteristics of a Texas river bot- 
tom. The inference is strong, from the known facts, that the Col- 
orado has flowed in its present channel but a few score years, and 
that Caney Creek was the main channel of the Colorado, when the 
Dorantes party crossed it in 1529.4 

Another inference to be drawn from the narratives, in the light of 
the known geographical tendencies of this coast, is that Mal-Hado 
was not Galveston Island, as suggested by Miss Ponton and Mr. 
McFarland, and Mr. Baskett, but was San Luis Island, or rather 
San Luis Island combined with the peninsula between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Oyster Bay, east of the mouth of Oyster Creek.* 
There are four apparent reasons why Galveston Island could not 
have been Mal-Hado. It is doubly too wide; three times too long; 
too far from the first of the four rivers: there are no woods op- 
posite it on the mainland; and it has no island “backward” from 
it (toward Florida). Mr. Baskett suggests Pelican Island as this 
island “back of where they lost the boats,” which shows that Mr. 
Baskett has no acquaintance with Pelican Island. None of these 
objections apply to San Luis Island, if we combine with it, as 
nature has often done, the Oyster Bay peninsula. The island thus 
formed is at the proper distance from the four rivers; it is wide 
enough and nearly long enough for Mal-Hado; Galveston Island 


opens into the Colorado in Wharton county. From the immense alluvial 
deposits on each side, its present diminished waters and deep bed, it is 
supposed to have been the former main channel of the Colorado. It is 
several miles below the intersection with the Colorado before Caney con- 
tains any water; its banks never overflow from heavy rains, and it is 
very little else, above tide-water, than a large drain. It runs into the 
Gulf of Mexico, in the southwestern part of the county. It is also con- 
nected with Matagorda Bay by a canal, half a mile long, which is navi- 
gable for the largest lighters. The Caney alluvial deposit is in many 
places thirty feet deep, and its surface is covered with forests of gigantic 
oaks, elms, red cedar, and cane and wild peach brakes.” 

“Of, the Spanish map showing the two mouths of the Colorado river 
in 1690, published in the Wississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. II, 
opposite p. 173.—(Epitor.}) [H. E. B.] 

“THE QUARTERLY, I, 176-177-178; X, 248-249-250. 
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becomes the island “back of where they lost the boats,” and the 
woods on the lower course of Oyster Creek, which approach nearer 
to the Gulf here than do the woods on any other part of the Texas 
Coast, become the woods on the mainland where the people called 
“de Charruco” lived. That Mal-Hado is now a peninsula and not 
an island is not surprising. The silt deposited by the four rivers 
naturally would be driven by tides and storms into the “pass” or 
ancon, between the island and the mainland and thus tend to close 
it. The same phenomenon has occurred in recent years at “Boca 
Chica” inlet, between Brazos Santiago Island and the mainland, 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande. This inlet, or “pass,” was 
closed by storm in October, 1912, as it had occasionally been closed 
before, and has not since been reopened. Brazos Santiago there- 
fore is now a peninsula, and not an island. Corpus Christi Pass, 
between Mustang Island and Padre Island, was similarly closed 
by the storm of August, 1915. A shallow pass between San Luis 
Island proper and the Oyster Bay peninsula has been opened and 
closed several times in the past century. It is not mentioned as 
an obstacle of travel by the narrative of the “Lively” expedition, 
in 1822,°* but is referred to by implication in the survey of 
San Luis Island and the Ovster Bay peninsula when these were 
granted by the Mexican Government to Stephen F. Austin, in 
1832.°* Any one familiar with the natural tendencies of the 
Texas Coast,*® attempting to identify Mal-Hado from the narra- 
tives, would, in view of its location immediately east of four 
large rivers flowing into the Gulf, expect to find it a peninsula 


and not an island. 


“Tbid., III, 96. 

“The original title to these lands is among the archives of the General 
Land Office at Austin. The title bears date February 23, 1832, and the 
land granted is one league of land lying five or six leagues east of the 
mouth of the Brazos river, consisting of a peninsula bounded by the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, and a shallow bay on the north, and a 
smal] island to the eastward. A “boom” town was established on this 
smal] island—San Luis—about 1840, the promoters of which fondly ex- 
pected it to become the port and metropolis of Texas. This town has 
since entirely disappeared. See Allen’s reminiscences, THE QUARTERLY, 
XVII, 291-292-302. 

See Mrs. Adéle B. Looscan’s paper, “The Old Fort at Velasco,’ THE 
QUARTERLY, I, 282, for evidence, as to the tendency and rate of change 
of the shore line near the mouth of the Brazos. 
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We can identify the four rivers, and this San Luis, or Oyster 
Bay, peninsula, is situated, with reference to these rivers just 
where Mal-Hado ought to be. It is now, artificially, again an 
island, extending west to Oyster Creek, by reason of a channel cut 
from its western extremity into Oyster Creek as a part of the In- 


tercoastal Canal. 


5. The “Ancon del Espiritu Santo” and other Ancones 


The Dorantes party spent one night with the Indians, who as- 
sisted them to cross Caney Creek, and thence struggled forward 
along the coast, feeding only on seaweed and “shell fish which had 
little besides the shell.”°® Two of them died on the way from 
hunger, and exhaustion. At the end of four days they came to 


an ancon (inlet). 


This ancén was broad, more than a league across, and made a 
point toward the Panuco side which went out to sea a fourth of a 
league, with some large mounds of white sand, for which reason 
it must have been visible at a great distance in the sea; and for 
this reason they suspected that it must be the river “Espiritu 
Sancto.” 

‘ Thev were unable to find means to cross; but finally 
they found a broken canoe, and repaired it as best they could, 
and in two days . . . they crossed the ancén and followed 
their road, much exhausted from hunger . . . and came with 
much difficulty to a small ancon which was twelve leagues onward 
This ancén had little width: it was not more than a river in 
breadth. . . . On the following day an Indian came to the 
other side, but though they called he would not come. He went. 
away, but returned in the evening and brought with him 
Figueroa . . . one of the four messengers . . . sent the 
winter before . . . to find a land of Christians.*? 


Cabeza de Vaca’s account of this journey of the Dorantes 
party, from Mal-Hado to the second ancén, as related to him by 
Dorantes and Castillo five and a half years later, is very brief; 
he says: 


They told me that after leaving the Island of Mal-Hado, they 
met on the Coast the boat in which the Purser and the monks 


Oviedo, III, p. 593. 
*Tbid., III, 593-594. 
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were going adrift, and that crossing the rivers, of which there 
were four, all very large and very swift, the barges in which they 
crossed were swept out into the sea, where four of their number 
were drowned. Thus they went ahead until they had crossed the 
inlet (ancén), which they did by dint of great efforts. Fifteen 
leagues from there they met another of our parties, and when they 
reached there, already two of their companions had died in sixty 
leagues of travel. The survivors also were very near death. On 
the whole trip they ate nothing but crawfish and Yerba Pedrera 
(seaweed ) .*8 

At this last cove (ancon) they said they saw Indians eating 
blackberries, who, upon perceiving the Christians, went away to 
another promontory. While seeking a way to cross the cove 
(ancoén) an Indian and a Christian came towards them, and they 
recognized Figueroa, one of the four we had sent ahead from the 
island of Mal-Hado, who there told them how he and his compan- 
ions had gotten to that place, and two of their number and one 
Indian had died from cold and hunger, because they had come and 
remained in the worst weather known. He also said the Indians 
took him and Mendez. 

While with them Mendez fled, going in the direction of Panuco 
as best he might, but the Indians pursued and killed him. So 
as he (Figueroa) was with these same Indians he learned (from 
them) that with the Mariames Indians there was a Christian who 
had come over from the other side, and had met him with those 
called Guevenes; and that this Christian was Hernando de Esquivel 
from Badajoz, a companion of the Commissary. From Esquivel 
he learned how the Governor, the Purser and the others had 
ended.*° 


The barge of Alonzo Enriquez was wrecked where the Dorantes 
party found it—at the mouth of the San Bernard river,—and as 
its people proceeded along the coast they were joined by Narvaez, 
whose boat still kept the sea. Narvaez landed his people also, 
because they were tired of the sea, but stayed in sight of them 
with the boat that he might help them across rivers and ancones.* 


*Bandelier and Baskett have indulged in considerable speculation as 
to the identity of this yerba pedrera. Oviedo says it was very abundant 
on the coast, and that it was used in Spain in glass making. This sug- 
gests a plant rich in potash—hence seaweed. Father Parisot, in his 
Reminiscences of a Texas Missionary (San Antonio, 1899) records an 
instance of a negro, shipwrecked off Isle Dernier, on the coast of Louisi- 
ana, in 1885, who floated for nine days on a door, and kept himself alive 
by sucking seaweed. 

"Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 82-83. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, p. 84; Oviedo, III, p. 594. 
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And they arrived at the ancon, which, as said, they believed 
was the Espiritu Sancto. There the Governor crossed all the peo- 
ple to the other side, of the ancén, and he stayed in the boat and 
did not disembark. There remained with him only one pilot, 

called Anton Perez . . . andapage . . . named 
Camp. And while there, after night fall, a very strong wind car- 
ried them to sea; and they knew nothing more of them 


all the people . . . entered through certain lagoons and 
marshes . . . and inland . . . where all died that past 


winter from hunger and cold, and some of them ate the others. 
‘ He (Figueroa) knew nothing else to tell except that 
Esquivel moved about there, held by some Indians, and probably 
they could see him soon. But after a month, more or less, they 
knew that the Indians with whom he was . . . because he 
had left them, had searched for him and killed him.*! 


Cabeza de Vaca adds a few details from Figueroa’s story :*? 

The Governor did not land that night but remained on his barge 
with a pilot and a page who was sick. They had neither water 
nor anything to eat aboard, and at midnight a norther set in with 
such violence that it carried the barge out into the sea without 
anybody noticing it. They had for anchor only a stone, and never 
more did they hear of him. Thereupon the people who had re- 
mained on land proceeded along the coast, and being much im- 
peded by water, built rafts with much trouble, with which they 
passed to the other side. Going ahead they reached a point of 
timber on the beach, where they found Indians, who, upon seeing 
them approach, placed their lodges in their canoes and crossed 
over to the other side of the coast, and the Christians, in view of 
the season and weather, since it was in the month of November, 
remained in this timber because they found water and firewood, 
some crawfish and other seafood, but from cold and hunger they 
began to die. . . . ‘They perished one after another, the sur- 
vivors slicing the dead for the meat. The last ome to die was 
Sotomayer, and Esquivel cut him up and fed on his body until 
the first of March, when an Indian, of those who had taken to 
flight previously, came to look if they were dead, and took Esquival 
along with him. . . . Figueroa spoke to Esquivel, learning 
from him what we have here told, and entreated him to go in his 
company toward Panuco. But Esquivel refused, saying he had 
heard from the monks that Pénuco was in their rear, and so he re- 
mained, while Figueroa went back toward the coast where he for- 
merly had been. 


"Oviedo, III, p. 594. 
“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 84-85-86. 
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After telling his tale, Figueroa was required by the Indians 
who held him to return across the ancén. Only two of the Do- 
rantes party, the Asturian priest, and another, a young man, could 
swim. These accompanied Figueroa and his Indian under prom- 
ise that the Indians would return with them, with some fish 
which the Indians said they had. The young man returned 
and brought a few fish to the seven other Christians, but the In- 
dians would not permit Figueroa and the Asturian to return. 
Instead, they put their houses in their canoes and took these two 
with them, saying, “they were going from there for a certain 
leaf from which they make a certain beverage which they drink 
as hot as they can bear it,” and that they would soon return.** 

On the morning of the day following their departure, two In- 
dians came to the Dorantes party from across the narrow ancon. 
They were from a rancho, and had been sent forward to arrange 
for eating blackberries, which are found in some parts of that 
coast. These were very good—sufficient food for the Indians while 
they lasted—and it was the practice of the Indians to move to 
them for some time. The Spaniards begged the two Indians to 
take them across the ancén in their canoe. They complied, and 
took them to their houses, which were near there, first relieving the 
Spaniards of part of the few possessions which remained to them. 
They gave the Spaniards some fish, and the following day moved 
and took the Spaniards with them. “In such manner that they 
could see nothing more of the other two Christians that the In- 


dians had taken away.’’#+ 


Those Indians in whose company these few Christians were 
became tired of giving them food, and sent five of them forward 
to other Indians, who they said were on another Ancon six 
leagues forward. They went there, and three remained there much 
time. These were Alonso del Castillo, Pedro de Valdivieso, cousin 
of Andres Dorantes, and another named Diego de Huelva. Two 
went down more to the coast and died of hunger. . . . There 
remained in that ranch (of the Indians who took them across the 
narrow ancon), Andres Dorantes . . . and his cousin Diego 
Dorantes, and the negro, whom it appeared these Indians wanted 
for porters . . . for carrying firewood and water on their 


“Oviedo, IIT, pp. 594-595. 
“Oviedo, III, p. 595. 
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shoulders, and serving them like slaves. After three or four days 
the Indians drove them out in the same manner as the others. 
They wandered painfully for some days, without hope of assist- 
ance; and going thus through those marshes, naked because 
, the Indians had stripped them of their clothes, they (saw) 
the two dead Christians, who were of the five the Indians had 
driven out and dismissed. . . . From there they went on and 
met other Indians, and Andres Dorantes and his cousin remained 
with these, with whom the other three had stopped. And there 
came to seek them one of the others who was Valdivieso, who was 
from the other side. He told them how there had passed through 
there the other two Christians, swimmers (Figueroa and the As- 
turian) who had left them and who, in the same manner their 
Indians had stripped, left naked, and beaten, and taken their be- 
longings, because they would not remain with them. And in this 
manner they (Figueroa and the Asturian) went, naked and ill- 
treated, having taken an oath not to stop until they died or ar- 


rived at a land of Christians. Andres Dorantes . . . saw in 
that village, the clothes of one of them, . . . the clergyman, 


and with them a breviarvy and a journal. Presently Valdivieso 
went back, and two days later they killed him, because he wanted 
to leave. A few davs later they killed another. . . . Diego de 
Huelva, because he passed from one lodge to another. And there 
they took them (the three who remained) for slaves, and treated 
them more cruelly than a Moor could have done, because on the 
other side,*® they had to walk about naked and barefooted 
to and from all points through this coast . . . carry loads of 
firewood and water. and all the rest the Indians had need for 
and drag the canoes through those shallows in that heat.*® 
These people eat nothing in all the year but a little fish. 
or There is a great scarcity of fresh water. Because they 
like to go about amongst overflows and salt water, that which they 
have to drink is very little and bad and far away. . . . The 
Christians thus suffered the same thirst, while . . . carrying 
water on their backs, for the Indians, their masters, and for their 


“Mr. Baskett is evidently in error here in asserting that there is no 
evidence that Andrés Dorantes did not cross this farthest ancén. As he 
himself suggests, Valdivieso came from the “otra parte” of the ancén, 
and the implication is equally clear that it was on this “otra parte” 
that Andrés Dorantes and his surviving companions were treated so 
cruelly. Mr. Baskett is also in error in stating that Figueroa and the 
Asturian were killed two days beyond this place. They were afterwards 
seen by the Avavares Indians much further on, on the coast “of the 
figs.” It was Valdivieso who was killed two days later, as stated in the 
text. 

“Oviedo, III, pp. 598-599. 
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neighbors, because all ordered them about; all caused them fear; 
and all treated them badly by word and deed. The boys pulled 
their beards every day by way of pastime . . . and scratched 
them in such manner that many times they brought blood, because 
they had long hard finger nails, which are the principal weapons 
or knives commonly used among them when they have no war, 
: and though they would not suffer such miseries they could 
do nothing else, . . . because they were surrounded by water, 
and all the places to which they went were small islands.** 
Among them (this badly disposed and bestial people) they re- 
mained fourteen months. . . . They came in the month of 
May, and stayed the next month of May (of the year 1530) 
About the middle of August Andres Dorantes was on the side most 
favorable toward enabling him to go, so he commended himself to 
God, and left in the middle of the day from among all of those 
Indians, whom God permitted not to see him. And that day hx 
crossed a great water, and walked all he could, with much fear, 
and the next day met some Indians, who received him willingly, 
because they had noticed that the Christians served them well. 
Castillo and the Negro . . . could not go with him. After 
three months the negro followed him and they met, though they 
were not kept together. Castillo stayed, and spent another vear 
and a half among that bad people, and then found an opportunity 
: to follow Dorantes. When he arrived he found the negro, 
but not Dorantes, because (Dorantes) could not bear these In- 
dians, they were so bad, (and) had gone to others, more than 
twenty leagues back, who were on a river near the Ancén del 


Espiritu Santo, who . . . were those Indians who had killed 
Esquivel. . . According to what these same Indians said, 


they had killed him because a women had dreamed some nonsense. 
gt ag Near there other Indians killed his cousin, Diego Do- 
rantes, after two years that he served and was among them.** 


Cabeza de Vaca’s single account of these adventures, in which 
he, personally, had no part, adds nothing to Dorantes’ story, as 
told by Oviedo. Cabeza de Vaca says merely :*° 


All this account Figueroa gave after Esquivel’s narrative, and 
thus, from one to the other, it came to me. Through it the fate 
of the whole fleet will be learned and known, and what happened 
to every one in particular. And he said further that if the Chris- 
tians would go about there for some time they might possibly meet 
Esquivel, because he knew that he had run away from the Indians 

“Oviedo, III, p. 599. 

“Oviedo, III, pp. 599-600. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 86-87-88. 
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with whom he was, and had gone to others called Mariames, who 
were their neighbors. . . . He (Figueroa) and the Asturian 
wished to go to other Indians further on, but when those with 
whom they were found it out, they beat them severely, undressed 
the Asturian, and pierced one of his arms with an arrow. 

At last the Christians escaped through flight, and remained 
with the other Indians, whose slaves they agreed to become. But, 
although serving them, they were so ill-treated that no slaves, nor 
men in any condition of life, were ever so abused. Not content 
with cuffing and beating them, and pulling their beards for mere 
pastime, they killed three out of the six only because they went 
from one lodge to another ‘These were Diego Dorantes, Valdi- 
vieso, and Diego de Huelva. The three remaining ones expected 
to meet the same fate in the end. 

To escape from that life Andres Dorantes fled to the Mariames, 
and they were the ones with whom Esquivel had been. They told 
him how Esquivel stayed with them, and how he fled because 
a woman dreamt he would kill her son, and the Indians pursued 
and killed him. They also showed Dorantes his sword, his rosary, 
his praver book and other things of his. 


We must now return to Cabeza de Vaca who had remained near 
Mal-Hado, too ill to travel. Omitting unimportant details, his 
own story cf his adventures in the meantime is as follows: 


I had to remain with those same Indians of the island for more 
than one year, and as they made me work so much and treated me 
so badly, I determined to flee and go to those who live in the 
woods on the mainland, and who are called those de Charruco. 

I could no longer stand the life I was compelled to lead. 
Among many other troubles I had to pull the eatable roots out of 
the water, and from among the canes where they were buried in 
the ground, and from this my fingers had become so tender that 
the mere touch of a straw caused them to bleed. . . . This is 
why . . . I joined the other Indians. Among these I im- 
proved my condition a little by becoming a trader, doing the best 
in it I could, and they gave me food and treated me well. They 
entreated me to go about from one part to another to get the 
things they needed, as on account of constant warfare there is 
neither travel nor barter in the land. So, trading along with my 
wares, I penetrated inland as far as I cared to go, and along the 
coast as much as forty or fifty leagues. My stock consisted of 
sea shells and cockles and shells with which they cut a fruit which 
is like a bean, used by them for healing and in their dances and 
feasts . . . besides shell-beads and other objects. These 
things I carried inland, and in exchange brought back hides and 
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red ocher, with which they rub and dye their faces and hair; 
flint for arrow points, glue and hard canes wherewith to make 
them, and tassels made of the hair of deer, which they dye red. 
This trade suited me well, because it gave me liberty to go where 
I pleased; I was not bound to do anything, and no longer a slave. 
Wherever I went they treated me well, and gave me to eat for the 
sake of my wares. My principal object in doing it, however, was 
to find out in what manner I might get further away. I became 
well known among them; they rejoiced greatly when seeing me, 
and I would bring them what they needed, and those who did not 
know me, would desire to meet me for the sake of my fame. 

: Nearly six years I spent thus in the country alone 
among them and naked, as they all were themselves. 

The reason for remaining so long was that I wished to take 
with me a Christian called Lope de Oviedo, who still lingered on 
the island. The other companion, Alaniz, who remained with him 
after Alonso del Castillo and Andres Dorantes and all the others 
had gone, soon died, and in order to get him (Oviedo) out of 
there, I went over to the island every year, entreating him to leave 
with me, and go, as well as we could, in search of Christians. But 
year after vear he put it off to the year that was to follow. In the 
end I got him to come, took him away and carried him across the 
inlets (ancones) and through four rivers on the coast, since he 
could not swim. Thence we proceeded, together with several In- 
dians to an inlet (ancén) one league wide, very deep everywhere, 
and which seemed to us from what we saw, to be the one called 
del Espiritu Santo. 

On the opposite shore we saw Indians who had come to meet 
those in our company. They informed us that farther on there 
were three men like ourselves and told us their names. Upon be- 
ing asked about the rest of the party, they answered that all had 
died from cold and hunger, and that the Indians beyond had killed 
Diego Dorantes, Valdivieso, and Diego de Huelva willfully, only 
because these had gone from one house to another, and their neigh- 
bors, with whom was now the Captain Dorantes, had, in conse- 
quence of some dream . . ._ killed Esquivel and Mendez also. 
Lay They told us aiso that if we wished to meet the three 
Christians about two days hence, the Indians would come to a 
place about a league from there on the shore of that river, to feed 
on nuts. . . . They put arrows to our chests every day, say- 
ing they would kill us in the same way as our other companions. 
And fearing this Lope de Oviedo, my companion, said he preferred 
to go back with some women of the Indians in whose company 
we had forded the cove (ancén), and who had remained behind, 
I insisted he should not go and did all I could to prevail upon 
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him to remain, but it was in vain. He went back, and I remained 
among these Indians, who are named Guevenes whereas those with 
who he went away were called Deaqguanes. ‘Two days after Lope 
de Oviedo had gone, the Indians who kept Alonso del Castillo and 
Andres Dorantes came to the very spot we had been told of to eat 
the nuts.°° 


Oviedo’s narrative supplies some interesting details concerning 
this portion of Cabeza de Vaca’s adventures which are omitted in 
the later and longer relation. Oviedo says: 


The Treasurer stayed there where he was five years and a half, 
digging from morning till night, extracting the roots . . . and 
carrying each day a load or two of firewood over his shoulders and 
next his skin, without having anv clothes on, but like a savage 
or an Indian. And thus he served the Indians in these said ex- 
ercises, and in other ways which they commanded; carrying their 
houses and their belongings on his back. Every three or four days 
they moved, for such is their custom, and they have no convenient 
choice but to seek for roots, because of the great hunger which 
they have through all that land. . . . Seeing that the labor 
was so great and excessive this gentleman began to contract with 
them to bring from other parts the things which they needed, and 
thus engaged, entered sometimes into the interior, and went along 
by the coast forty leagues forward, and three times passed an 
ancon, which he said he believed, from certain signs, is that called 
Espiritu Sancto. 

The second time he returned those forty leagues to bring a 
Christian who lived there, one of the two left there very feeble 
by Castillo and Dorantes, when they departed from the island, the 
other being dead; the last time he brought him, and carried him 
to the other side of said Ancén del Espiritu Sancto, ten leagues 
onward other Indians, who were at war with these with whom they 


Tbid., 73-74-75-76-77-78-79. 

“Oviedo, III, pp. 592-593. There is an obvious error in the original 
Oviedo here, corrected in the text, which requires explanation. Oviedo 
attributes Cabeza de Vaca’s peddling experience, and his three journeys 
forward along the coast and across the Anc6én del Espiritu Santo, to 
Andrés Dorantes. The error is obvious from the context, since it results 
in Dorantes returning three times to get a man whom “Dorantes and 
Castillo” had left at Mal-Hado, and finally in “Andrés Dorantes” escaping 
to where “Dorantes and Alonso Castillo were.” Failure to detect this 
error was the cause of the “confusion” which Mr. Baskett notes at this 
point. Mr. Baskett’s statements about Andrés Dorantes three journeys 
forward along the coast in search of food during the winter of 1528-29 
were based upon Oviedo’s mistake here. 

It is easy to understand, from the narrative, how such a mistake 
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erossed the Espiritu Sancto. These told them their names, and 
said they had killed three or four other Christians, and the rest 
were all dying there from cold and hunger, and those who re- 
mained alive were being very badly treated. . . . They put 
arrows to their hearts, and threatened to kill them, and from fear 
of this the other Christian returned to the other Indians, and 
left (Cabeza de Vaca) who could not detain him. From there, 
within two or three days more, he (Cabeza de Vaca) departed 
secretly, aided by two Indians, who took him to where Dorantes 
and Alonso del Castillo were. 


6. Identification of the Ancones 


Mr. Baskett*? first identified the “Ancon del Espiritu Santo, the 
two smaller ancones beyond it, and the “River of Nuts,” where 
Cabeza de Vaca met Andrés Dorantes, Alonso de! Castillo and 
the negro, after their five and a half years’ separation. As sug- 
gested by Mr. Baskett, the narratives “comport so well with the 
topography of this region that the identification is irresistible.”** 
Paso Cavallo is, of course, the “Ancén del Espiritu Sancto.”** Ap- 
parently this ancén has changed little since the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The width, the depth, “the point on the side 
toward Pénuco,” and the large mounds of white sand all exist 
today, much as Cabeza de Vaca and Dorantes saw them, and no 
other ancén between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande approxi- 
mates this description. The narrow ancén twelve or fifteen leagues 
beyond, was, of course, Cedar Bayou, the inlet between Matagorda 


occurred. The letter to the Audiencia, which Oviedo was following, was 
quite evidently the joint work of Cabeza de Vaca and Andrés Dorantes. 
In the midst of Cabeza de Vaca’s description of the Indian tribes at 
Mal-Hado, and of climatic and other conditions there, Andres Dorantes 
interjected an observation about having seen “hail and snow joined to- 
gether” on one occasion. Cabeza de Vaca then resumed the thread of 
his narrative, but Oviedo, in paraphrasing, overlooked this, and continued 
as though Andrés Dorantes was still the speaker. 

THE QUARTERLY, X, 257-258-259. 

STbid., X, 250. 

4Judge James B. Wells of Brownsville, who was born on St. Joseph’s 
Island, whose father was an officer in the Texas navy, and who has been 
familiar with Paso Cavallo and the coastal region from Caney Creek to 
the Rio Grande for half a century, identified the “Rfo del Espiritu Santo” 
of the narrative as Paso Cavallo, purely from the Bandelier translation 
of Cabeza de Vaca’s narrative, with its accompanying note from Oviedo, 
without having read or discussed any of the critical papers on the sub- 
ject, and without being embarrassed by any preconceived impressions. 
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and St. Joseph Islands. The description in Oviedo is again un- 
mistakable. The third ancén, placed by Oviedo indefinitely more 
than six leagues beyond the narrow ancén, could only have been 
Aransas Pass. The region beyond, where Valdivieso and Diego 
de Huelva were killed: where Dorantes, Castillo and the negro re- 
mained so long “entirely surrounded by water” as slaves of the 
cruel Indians who fed only on fish, and who only went to small 
islands: and from which Dorantes escaped across the “great water,” 
was Mustang Island, and the “great water” was Corpus Christi 
Bay. Likewise there is no escape from the deduction that the 
“River of Nuts,” where Cabeza de Vaca met the survivors of the 
Dorantes party, and at which Dorantes arrived by traveling twenty 
leagues back toward Mal-Hado from the region of the “great 
water,” and at which Cabeza de Vaca arrived by traveling ten 
leagues forward from the Ancén del Espiritu Santo was the 
Guadalupe River. Without using modern names, a clearer and 
more accurate description of the topography of this region cannot 
be written today, than can be obtained by combining the facts 
stated in the two ancient narratives. Mal-Hado, the four rivers 
on the coast, the Ancén del Espiritu Santo, the narrow ancon, 
the other ancén beyond, the little islands, and the “River of Nuts” 
are, as stated by Mr. Baskett. found here in the order and sequence 
mentioned in the narratives. and each at the approximate distance 
from the others that the narratives state or imply. The narra- 
tives also plainly indicate that the Dorantes party crossed the 
Ancén del Espiritu Santo from Matagorda Peninsula to Matagorda 
Island, while Cabeza de Vaca crossed to the mainland. Mr. Bas- 
kett’s inference that the Dorantes party made their way along the 
seaward edge of Matagorda peninsula is likewike obvious. The 
beach on the Gulf side of the islands and peninsulas of the Texas 
Coast is a natural highway, and is usually the only feasible path 
between points on these coastal islands and peninsulas. 

7. The Indian Tribes From Mal-Hado to the River of Nuts 

Oviedo does not mention the names of the Indian tribes en- 
countered: Cabeza de Vaca usually does. From his narrative we 
learn that, besides the tribes at Mal-Hado, called Han and 
Capoque, respectively, and the tribe who lived opposite them, in 
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the woods on the mainland, called de Charruco,®* further along on 
the coast between Mal-Hado and the Ancon del Espiritu Santo, 
there was another tribe called variously Deguenes, Aguenes and Dea- 
guanes ;°* and in front of them, inland, a tribe called De Mendica. 
“Further on” on the coast, across the Ancén del Espiritu Santo from 
the Deaguanes, was a kindred tribe called Guevenes, or Quevenes. 
These apparently spoke the same language as the Deaguanes but 
were much more savage and cruel.** These were the Indians who 
first enslaved the Dorantes party; who slew Diego Dorantes; who 
mistreated Figueroa and the Asturian, and wlio received Cabeza 
de Vaca and Lope de Oviedo so harshly that the latter turned back 
toward Mal-Hado with the women of the Deaguanes. Opposite 
ived the Mariames,** with whom Esquivel 





these Quevenes, inland, 
1iom Andres Dorantes, Alonso del Castillo, 





had been, and with w 
and the negro were living when Cabeza de Vaca came to join 
them. Ahead of the Quevenes, on the coast, beyond the farthest 
ancon, lived a still more cruel and savage tribe, called Guaycones.*® 
It was from these Indians that Andrés Dorantes fled inland, across 
the “great water” after more than fourteen months’ of slavery. 
In front of them, inland, lived the Iguaces or Yeguaces, friends 
and kinsmen of the Mariames, with whom they were closely asso- 
ciated.®° 

The tribes who lived on the coast were all canoe Indians, who 
apparently spoke the same language,"* and who were larger than 
the Indians of the interior. although the latter were tall and 
well formed.*? Their habits and inclinations, as detailed in the 
narratives, justify the conclusion that these coast people were of 


Karankawan stock."* The coastal region between Galveston and 


*Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 72-74-123. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 79-123; Oviedo, III, pp. 592-593. 

*Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 79-83-120-123; Oviedo, III, pp. 592-593-594. 

Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 79-82-83-86-87-88-89-90-91-92-93-95-96-123 ; Oviedo, 
III, pp. 594-600-601. 

“Cabeza de Vaca, p. 123; Oviedo, III; pp. 598-599. 

Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 82-88-89-124; Oviedo, III, p. 600. 

"Calbeza de Vaca, pp. 68-85; Oviedo, III, pp. 591-593-594-595-599. 

"Cabeza de Vaca, p. 89. 

‘Writers like Brown, Kenney and Kuykendall, who knew these Indians 
first hand, or whose information was derived from those who knew them 
first hand, early in the nineteenth century, and Bolton and others who 
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Corpus Christi Bay was inhabited, when visited by the French, 
Spanish, and American pioneers in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early nineteenth centuries, by six different tribes of Karanka- 
wan Indians: The Tups and Cocos east of the Brazos; the 
Cujanes between the Brazos and the Colorado; the Copanes and 
Guapites, west of Matagorda Bay and the Carancaguases on the 
coastal islands. ‘These territorial assignments are only approxi- 
mate, since these tribes were all nomads, and mingled freely with 
each other.** The Cocos, the least barbarous of the Karankawan 
Indians, have long been identified with Cabeza de Vaca’s Capo- 


“Bolton (‘Founding of Mission Rosario,’ THe QUARTERLY, X) says 
that “It is difficult to assign definite territorial limits to the different 
tribes; yet in a general way the characteristic habitat of each can be 
designated with some certainty. The Carancaguaces dwelt most com- 
monly on the narrow fringe of islands extending along the coast to the 
east and west of Matagorda Bay; the Cocos on the mainland east of 
Matagorda Bay about the lower Colorado river; the Cujanes and Guapites 
on either side of the bay, particularly to the west of it; and the Copanes 
west of the mouth of the San Antonio river, about Copano Bay, to which 
the tribe has given its name.” In the article on “Spanish Activities on 
the Lower Trinity” (THe QUARTERLY, XVI, 343) he adds that the neigh- 
bors of the Orcoquiza, who dwelt on the San Jacinto and Trinity rivers, 
were the Cocos on the west, and the Carancaguaces and Cujanes on the 
west and southwest. With all these tribes but the Carancaguaces, the 
Oreoquisa were genenally on good terms. Racially they seem to have 
been related only to the Attacapas, on the east. 

In 1749, a large number of Cocos and Tups (another Karankawan 
tribe) entered one of the missions founded in that year on the San 
Gabriel river. They soon deserted, and Father Santa Ana, who went to 
persuade them to return, found them “in their haunts between the Colo- 
rado and the Brazos.” (Bolton, “The Founding of Missions on San 
Gabriel River,’ THe QuARTERLY, XVII, 374-375-376.) 





know them through the records left by the Spanish officers and priests 
between 1690 and the closing years of the Spanish regime, are in close 
accord as to their habits and characteristics. 

According to Kenney (‘Tribal Society among Texas Indians,’ THE QuarR- 
TERLY, I, 28) the Karankawa inhabited the region from Galveston west- 
ward, and were noted for their gigantic stature and hideous aspect. All 
of them were over six feet in height, and each man carried a bow as 
long as himself, from which he shot arrows with great force and pre- 
cision. Their language was an almost inarticulate guttural, impossible 
of imitation and the lowest form of human speech 

The series of reminiscences of early settlers collated by Mr. J. H. Kuy- 
kendall, and published in THE QUARTERLY in Volumes V and VI, are re- 
plete with references to these tribes. Colonel John H. Moore (THE QuaAR- 
TERLY, V, 15) describes them as “A tribe of large, sluggish Indians, 
who fed mostly on fish and alligators. . . . They went always with- 
out moccasins, striding through briars unharmed, making such tracks as 
would hardly be attributed to a human being. Each man was required 
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gues.°> By reason of similarity of name and location, we instantly 
associates the Cujanes with his Deaguanes; the Copanes with his 
Quevenes, and the Guapites with his Guaycones.°® We may infer 
that the people called by Cabeza de Vaca de Charruco, from the 
woods in which they lived, and those of the “other nation and 


“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 97-124. 
“Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 88-89-90-91-92-93-94-95; Oviedo, III, pp. 600-601. 





to have a bow the length of himself.” ‘The colonists felt that it was an 
act of justice and self-preservation to exterminate them, “since we were 
too weak to furnish food for the Karankawas, and had to be let alone 
to get bread for ourselves.” 

Sion R. Bostick (THE QUARTERLY, V, 9) says: “They were large In- 
dians, very warlike and fierce fighters, but there were few of them and 
they were soon annihilated.” 

Captain Horatio Chriesman (THE QUARTERLY, VI, 239-241) describes 
a series of encounters with Indians of this tribe in the region of the 
mouth of the Colorado and San Bernard rivers and Oyster Creek. 

Judge Thomas M. Duke (THe QUARTERLY, VI, 247-252) describes a 
fight with Caranecawas in a canebrake near the mouth of the Colorado 
in 1822; and one with “Cokes” on Jones Creek (between the Brazos and 
San Bernard rivers) in 1824, in which the Indians, fighting from ambush 
in the cane, defeated the Texans. In another affray in the Colorado 
bottoms, in 1824, Robert Kuykendall, a man of extraordinary fleetness, 
undertook to capture a Carancawa squaw, but the latter effected her 
escape by leaping across a deep ravine a feat which Kuykendall, in pur- 
suit, accomplished with much difficulty. Judge Duke estimated the Car- 
ancawas in 1822 at between two hundred and three hundred warriors. 
“This estimate includes the Cokes and Cohannies—who were in fact but 
fragments of the Carancawa tribe.” By 1836 this number had been re- 
duced by the exterminating tactics of the colonists to twenty-five or thirty. 

Capt. John Ingram (THE QUARTERLY, VI, 324 et seq.) says that the 
Caranecawas ranged along the coast from the mouth of the Nueces to the 
mouth of the Trinity, but their favorite resort was along Matagorda Bay 
and up the Colorado as high as Eagle Lake. Fish and alligators were 
their principal food. In stature they were scarcely surpassed by the 
Patagonians, the average height of the men being more than six feet, 
and every warrior’s bow, when strung, was precisely as long as his per- 
son, and as useless in the hands of a man of ordinary strength as the 
bow of Ulysses in the hands of the suitors. The arrow, formed of cane, 
was about a yard long, including a piece of solid wood the size of the 
cane, and two or three inches in length, neatly fitted into it at each end. 
The larger pieces of wood received the arrow head, which was fastened 
with sinews. The smaller piece had a notch, or groove to receive the bow 
string. These Indians had no horses nor other domestic animals except 
dogs. They were expert swimmers and skillful canoe men. The entire 
tribe was rarely embodied. Divided into small parties, and wandering 
about the heads of the shallow bays which they navigated with their 
canoes, and through the dense forests and canebrakes of the Colorado 
bottom, they found a bountiful subsistence. Captain Ingram describes a 
fight with these Indians, in a canebrake on the banks of the Colorado 
river in which the settlers charged, on horseback, across the river, in 
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tongue,” called Han, were related.** The Indians just east and 
northeast of the Cocos in later times were of the Bidai-Orcoquiza 
group. ‘They seemed to have been generally on friendly terms with 
the Cocos. Hence, those of the “other nation and tongue,” called 


‘This conclusion is based on rather involved reasoning. The two tribes 
at Mal-Hado were of different stock, and spoke distinct languages. 
Cabeza de Vaca and his party fell into the hands of those of one lan- 
guage, ‘Castillo and Dorantes and their men into the hands of those of 
the other. The kindness with which Cabeza de Vaca’s party was _ re- 
ceived; and Cabeza de Vaca’s description of the habits and customs of 
his Indians, comports more nearly with what we now know of the Oreco- 
quizas, than with our subsequent knowledge of the Cocos. Some of these 
eustoms prevailed for about fifty leagues inland, and Cabeza de Vaca notes 
no change in languages and customs when he fled from the Indians of 
the island to those of the woods, called “de Charruco.” 

The Dorantes. party apparently paid its way while on the island, 
since they were less destitute than the men of the Treasurer’s barge, and 
less is said of the Indians among whom they were held during that first 
winter. Some of this party were taken to an island “back of where they 
lost the boats,” to obtain food, so apparently they remained more coast- 
ward than Calbeza de Vaca’s people. When the Dorantes party went for- 
ward in the spring, they apparently understood the dialect of the Indians 
encountered, which must have been a Karankawan dialect. Hence the 
tribe with which they spent the winter must have been Karankawan, 
and therefore the Capoques, or Cocos. 

The Indians described by Cabeza de Vaca did not practice agriculture, 
and, says Oviedo, had no maize. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Orcoquiza and the Bidai grew some maize, but, according to Bol- 
ton (“Spanish Activities on the Lower Trinity River, 1746-1771,” THe 
QUARTERLY, XVI, 345 et seq.), even then maize must have been a minor 
feature of the subsistence of the Orcoquizas, for they lived to a large 
extent on a fish diet, supplemented by sylvan fruits and game. They lived 
in relatively fixed villages, but went periodically back and forth, with 
the changes of the seasons, between the coast and the interior. The Bidai. 
and probably the Orcoquiza, remained inland during the winter. Racially 
the Orcoquiza were related to the Attacapas, with whom they were consid- 
erably mixed. 

Cabeza de Vaca clearly implies that Mal-Hado was near the line of 
demarcation betwen two different stocks of Indians. 


the face of a swarm of arrows. Returning they found that these arrows, 
though impelled nearly two hundred yards, were driven to the feather in 
the opposite bank of the river. 

Captain Ingram and several of the other settlers describe a fight be- 
tween the settlers and the Carankawas near the mouth of the Colorado 
in 1822, in which a canoe load of Indians was ambushed by the settlers 
and all but one of the Indians slain. The captured boat was laden with 
fish and oysters. 

Brown in his Indian Wars and Pioneers of Teras and his Jistory of 
Texas states that the Carancahuas were on good terms with Lafitte’s 
men on Galveston Island, until some of the latter kidnapped a Caranca- 
hua squaw. The Indians crossed over to the island, ambuscaded a party 
of Lafitte’s men and killed five of them. Lafitte attacked about three 
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Han and de Charruco, by Cabeza de Vaca, were probably tribes 
of this group.** 

The Carancaguases are not accounted for in the narratives, un- 
less these were the Indians referred to later by Cabeza de Vaca 
under the name of Camones, who butchered the men of the barge 
of Tellez and Penalosa, at a point on the coast opposite the tuna 
region, thirty or forty leagues forward toward Panuco from the 
River of Nuts, near which Cabeza de Vaca rejoined Dorantes, Cas- 
tillo, and the negro. 

The Indians who dwelt on this River of Nuts, and with whom 
Andrés Dorantes, Alonzo del Castillo, and the negro were stay- 
ing when Cabeza de Vaca came to join them, are described in both 
narratives more intimately than are any other Indians encountered 
on the entire journey. These descriptions are too long to be re- 
peated here, but from them we know that these Indians were of 
Tonkawan stock; that Cabeza de Vaca’s Mariames were probably 


Bolton (‘Founding of Mission Rosario,” THE QUARTERLY, X, 117) de- 
scribes the Jaranames and Tamiques as “Non-coast tribes, of a different 
language, hostile to and having a somewhat higher civilization than the 
Karankawans.” ‘The mission into which they were first introduced was 
located in northwestern Victoria country, where its site is marked by the 
name “Mission Valley.” It was removed later to a site near Goliad. 
Shortly after this event, the greater part of the Jaranames abandoned the 
mission and went to live with the Tonkawas and Tawakonis. They con- 
tinued to live with them, in abject poverty, for many years, but eventu- 
ally returned to the mission. (Bolton’s Athanase de Méziéres, I, 28.) 
Bolton remarks that they occupied the borderland between four great In- 
dian stocks. The Coahuiltecan, Karakawan, Tonkawan and Bidai-Orco- 
quiza, and that it is uncertain which language they spoke, since their 
association with the Tonkawas may have been due to the similarity of 
customs rather than of language. The Tamiques appear not to have 
apostatized. They are associated with Cabeza de Vaca’s Mendicas by me 
solely by reason of similarity of names and location. 








hundred of them near the “three trees,” a well known landmark near 
the western end of Galveston island, with two hundred men and two 
pieces of artillery, and drove them back to the mainland with a loss of 
about thirty men. Many of Lafitte’; men were wounded with arrows. 
Long, in October, 1819, with thirty men, attacked more than two hun- 
dred Carancahua warriors, who had butchered the crew of a French sloop, 
laden with wine, which had been wrecked on Galveston Island, and was 
beaten off by the Indians after the latter had lost thirty-two men killed. 
Brown adds (History of Texas, p. 71) that the French who founded the 
colony of “Champ D/’asile” on the Trinity, in 1819, secured the good will 
of the Carancahuas. 

Captain Gibson Kuykendall (THe QuarTerty, VII, 31 et seg.) de- 
scribes several expeditions against the Carancawas, refers to depreda- 
tions committed by “Cokes,” and describes a fight between “Cokes” and 
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called by later explorers Jaranames ;*° that those called by him 
Mendicas, were later called Tamiques and his Iguaces, probably 
Anaquas.7° It was among the Jaranames and ‘Tamiques that the 
early Spanish missionaries rebuilt the Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
Mission on the lower Guadalupe river in 1726, after its failure 
among the Karankawan tribes, on the site of La Salle’s settlement. 
Some Jaranames Indians guided Stephen F. Austin from Goliad 
to the mouth of the Guadalupe river in 1822.*1 
Concerning the Mariames, Oviedo says :** 


They kill rats, of which there are great quantities between 
those rivers. . . . Sometimes they eat fish which they kill in 
that river, but few, except when it overflows which is in the month 
of April, and sometimes it overflows twice. The second time is 
through May, and then they kill great quantities of fish, and very 
good ones. . . . There are in the coasts of that river many 


There is a striking similarity between the description of the Mariames 
and Iguaces, contained in the Cabeza de Vaca narratives (see preceding 
note) and the description of the Tonkawas by the early Texas settlers, 
as regards habits, disposition, and relations with the neighboring coast 
Indians (see “Recollections of Judge Thomas M. Duke,” edited by J. H. 
Kuykendall, Time QUARTERLY, VI, 252-253; “Biographical Sketch of Capt. 
John Ingram,” by same editor, THE QUARTERLY, VI, 326-327-328; “Recol- 
lections of Catpain Gibson Kuykendall,” THe QuARTERLY, VII, 30-31-32; 
Note by Mr. J. H. Kuykendall, THe QuARTERLY, VIT, 40; Fannie McAlpine 
Clarke, “‘A Chapter in the History of Young Territory.” THe QUARTERLY, 
IX, 53: Kenney, “Tribal Society Amongst Texas Indians,’ Tye QUAR- 
TERLY, I, 28; Brown’s History of Texas, I, 21; Austin’s Journal, THE 
QUARTERLY, VII, 297). 

“Brown, History of Texas, I, 21. 

“Austin’s Journal, THE QUARTERLY, VIT, 299. 

“Oviedo, TIT, p. 601. 





“Choctaws” on the prairie a mile or two below Fort Bend. In a note 
to this paper Mr. J. H. Kuykendall, who edited it, describes the roots 
which these Indians ate as “brier-root’” (others of the settlers mentioned 
“bamboo-root” in this connection) and adds “this brier root is common 
in Texas. It contains a farina as palatable and wholesome as arrow 
root. The Indians extract this starch by pounding the root and wash- 
ing it in water.” 

Stephen F. Austir. encountered some “Coacos” Indians between the 
Brazos and the Colorado rivers, in the bottoms of the latter stream, be- 
low the La Bahia crossing in September, 1821 (Austin’s Journal, THE 
QUARTERLY, VIT, 304-305). He says that he knew they lived with the 
Carancawas, and that they were, with the latter Indians, “the universal 
enemies of mankind—they killed of all nations that came into their 
power.” He prophesied truly that the arrival of an American population 
would be the signal for their destruction. He describes the “Coacos” as 
well formed, and apparently very active and athletic men. Their bows 
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nuts which they eat in their season because (the trees) bear nuts 
one year, and another they do not. Sometimes one or two years 
pass that they bear no fruit, “498 when there, these nuts are many, 
and the Indians are very fond of them, and from all the territory 
for twenty or thirty leagues aa about they gather to eat them. 

So many people come to eat nuts that they kill and 
frighten away all the game, and in all the months the trees bear 
they eat nuts and nothing else. These nuts are much smaller than 
those in Spain, and it is difficult to extract the kernel so as to eat 
them. . . . These Indians eat roots, which they dig from the 
soil the greater part of the winter. These are very few, and dug 
with much labor. 


Cabeza de Vaca says of the same Indians :*° 


[ They] eat nuts upon which they subsist for two months in the 
year, grinding certain small grains (granilos) with them with- 
out eating anything else. [Even of that they do not always have, 
since one year there may be some and the next year not. They 
(the nuts) are of the size of those of Galicia, and the trees are 
very big and numerous. . . . Their principal food are two 
or three kinds of roots, which they hunt for all over the land; 
they are very unhealthy, inflating, and it takes two days to roast 
them. Many are very bitter, and with all that they are gathered 
with much difficulty. But these people are so much exposed to 


Cabeza de Vaca, p. 79. 





were about 54 to 6 feet long, their arrows two to three feet, and well 
pointed with iron or steel. Some of the young squaws were handsome, 
and one of them quite pretty. They had panther skins around their 
waists, painted, which extended down to the knee and calf of the leg. 
Above the waist though, they were naked. The breasts were marked, 
or tattooed in circles of black, beginning with a small circle near the 
nipple, and enlarging as the breast swelled. 

Dr. Ethel Zivley Rather, in her work on De Witi’s Colony (Tue Quar- 
TERLY, VIII, 131-134-135), notes that in 1827 the Carancawas were di- 
vided into two bands—the Cocos, and a band led by Antonio, a mission 
born Indian. The Cocos appear to have given the colony considerable 
trouble. The mission born Indians, when near extermination, were dis- 
tributed among the white people as servants. 

Dr. Herbert E. Bolton’s inns (“Founding of Mission Rosario,” THE 
QUARTERLY, X, 114 et seq.; ‘‘Native Tribes About the East Texas Mis- 
sions,” THE QUARTERLY, XI, 225-274; “Spanish Activities on Lower Trin- 
ity River, 1746-1771, THE QUARTERLY, XVI, 342-343; “Founding of Mis- 
sions on the San Gabriel River” (THE QUARTERLY, XVIII, 334-376); 
“Beginnings of Mission Nuestra Sefora del Refugio,” THe QUARTERLY, 
XIX, 400-404; “Introduction” to Athanase de Méziéres, Cleveland, 1913) 
justifies the conclusion that the Carancaguaces were originally one of the 
less important tribes of the Karankawan group, which increased in rela- 
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starvation that these roots are indispensable, and they walk two or 
three leagues to obtain them. 


According to Oviedo the place where Lope de Oviedo turned 
back was ten leagues beyond the “Ancén del Espiritu Sancto.” 
We learn from Cabeza de Vaca that it was at a place “about one 
league from there,” on the “shores of that river,” that Cabeza de 
Vaca met Dorantes and Castillo, who had come there with their 
Indians to eat the nuts, which were “very many that year.” Oviedo 
also speaks of this river as being “near the Ancon del Espiritu 
Sancto.” The nuts were found, therefore, on the borders of a 
river (Oviedo implies two rivers) within a dozen leagues of the 
Gulf. Pecans are found, in any considerable quantity, at only 
one point on the coastal plain of Texas, and that is in the bot- 
toms of the Guadalupe and San Antonio rivers, which are, in their 
lower courses, practically one stream. These are the only “rivers” 
of nuts” on the Texas Coast.‘* Pecans are the only nuts found 
in Texas, west of the Trinity, in quantities to satisfy the demands 
of the narratives. The Nueces, Lavaca, Navidad, and the smaller 
rivers and bayous west of the Colorado, except the Guadalupe and 
San Antonio, are, in the coastal plain, prairie rivers, bordered 
only by a few fine groves of live oaks, and scattered oak trees of 

Stephen F. Austin, in 1821, found the region at the mouth of the 
Guadalupe and the San Antonio rivers heavily timbered with pecan and 
oak, and found pecans higher on the Guadalupe (THE QUARTERLY, VII, 
300). Samuel A. White, original surveyor of the John Hynes’ Survey, 
on the west margin of the San Antonio, found pecan trees just above 


Hines’ Bay, April 15, 1834. (Title to John Hynes’ Survey, Archives, 
General Land Office. ) 





tive importance largely because it remained freer from mission influence 
than the others; that the tribes now known collectively as Karankawan 
were more often referred to by the Spanish missionaries as Cujanes; that 
the Cocos were rather superior to the other Karankawan tribes, and were 
almost as closely associated with the Bidais and Orcoquizas as with their 
Karankawan kindred. 

Kuykendall (THE QUARTERLY, VI, 253) says that in 1855 the once 
formidable Karankawa tribe had dwindled to five or six individuals, who 
dwelt near San Fernando, State of Tamaulipas, Mexico. Father Parisot 
(Reminiscences of a Texas Missionary, p. 21) reports visiting survivors 
“of a tribe of Indians called Carancawas,” on the Caleasieu river, in 
southwestern Louisiana, in 1853. Probably these were Attacapas. The 
Handbook of American Indians, edited by F. W. Hodge, states that the 
surviving Karankawas were attacked by Juan Nepomuceno Cortina, in 
1858, in their hiding place in Texas and destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
a few of them appear to have survived and retained their tribal identity, 
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other varieties. |The present channel of the Colorado is bordered 
only by cottonwoods, sycamores, elms, willows and other quick 
growth trees, among which pecans are rare. The Caney Creek 
bed of the Colorado, the San Bernard and Brazos rivers and Oyster 
Creek, flow through a dense forest near the coast, but this is an 
acorn-bearing forest, which produces few nuts. The great scarcity 
of roots, noted by both narratives in the vicinity of the River of 
Nuts, implies that this was prairie region. Aside from the fact 
that the Guadalupe is the only river to which Dorantes could have 
returned twenty leagues after crossing the “great water,” and to 
which Cabeza de Vaca could have journeyed forward ten leagues 
after crossing the “great ancon,” there is no other “river of nuts” 
on the Texas Coast. This confirms Mr. Baskett’s conclusion that 
the River of Nuts was the Guadalupe. 


(To be continued) 


under the name of “Tampaquash” or “Tampaquaces,” in southwestern 
Hidalgo county, until late in the nineteenth century. The fact that 
“Koienkahé,” as their tribe was called by Joutel, and “Tampaquash,” 
are foreign variations of the same name, illustrates the difficulty of trac- 
ing the name of an Indian tribe through the vocabulary of other races. 
“Koienkahé” is easily followed through the other French variations 
“Quelancouchis” and “Clamecoét,” but it is only by successive corrup- 
tions through “Carancaguaces,” “Tarancaguaces,” ‘“Talaneaguaces,’ and 
“Tampacuaces,” that we arrive at “Tampaquash.” ‘Remote frem either 
is the American derivative “Caronk.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TERRY RANGERS 
J. K. P. BLACKBURN 
II 


The army remained at Shelbyville, Tennessee, for some time, 
then moved on south by way of Tullahoma to Chattanooga and en- 
camped there. Our individual regiment acting as scouts and 
guards for the rear moved leisurely along after our army, delay- 
ing the enemy’s movements as far as they might attempt to follow. 

After we passed Tullahoma, I don’t remember seeing another 
blue coat until the battle of Chickamauga, which took place in the 
following September, the 19th and 20th. Our line of march was 
along the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad until we 
reached Chattanooga, and then we were allowed to move down to 
Rome, Georgia, where we had a much needed rest of two weeks 
which, with a few days at Woodburn, Kentucky, constituted our 
entire rest up to this time. 

It may be well at this time to mention the fact that while up 
in Kentucky General Forrest was taken from us and returned to 
Tennessee to raise a new command of cavalry. He took with him 
his old regiment and from that time up to the battle of Chicka- 
mauga our regiment again acted as an independent command. 

After our resting spell we were ordered to rejoin the army. 
Rosecrans with a large force had compelled General Bragg to re- 
tire towards Chickamauga a few miles south of Chattanooga. 
Here the two armies met in one of the bloodiest battles of the 
Civil War, continuing two days and resulting in a complete vic- 
tory for the Confederates; but the victory was won at a fearful 
cost. General Forrest had by this time raised a new command 
and during this battle he and his men won immortal fame by 
fighting the enemy on foot and driving them, capturing their 
artillery and proving to all who were disposed to doubt the effec- 
tiveness of cavalry in warfare that they could vie with the infantry 
in infantry service when called upon. Some one speaking of For- 
rest’s success at Chickamauga said he had glorified the cavalry by 
showing they could win victories against great odds on foot as 
well as on horseback. 
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Our regiment was engaged only twice during the battle and 
that was when Federal cavalry tried to attack our army from the 
rear. In one of these attacks we met and defeated the Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry, mortally wounding their colonel and driving them 
off, leaving their dead and wounded on the field. We passed back 
over the field, and the Colonel still living and gasping for breath 
was sitting with his back against a tree. Some of our boys ap- 
proached him and said to him, “Well, Colonel, as you will not 
need your hat or boots any longer, we beg the privilege of exchang- 
ing with you,” and as the Colonel could not reply, the boys con- 
cluded that silence gives consent, and proceeded to make the ex- 
change. 

For the balance of the time our duties kept us policing and 
guarding during that battle rather than fighting. The Federal army 
returned to Chattanooga and our army took position near there on 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, where other battles oc- 
curred later on. Our regiment moved up on the Tennessee river, 
where we picketed on the river. On the opposite side at the time 
was the Fourth Ohio Cavalry also on picket duty. The pickets 
talked to each other across the stream and found out they were 
somewhat acquainted from personal contact at Chickamauga and 
some other point which I cannot recall; also feeling there should 
be no animosity existing between men who had faced each other 
in battle, they arranged for a truce, a suspension of hostilities until 
they could have a swim, a few yarns, swap tobacco for coffee, ex- 
change newspapers and have a good time generally. A Yank said 
to Johnnie Reb,—these were the endearing names we were ac- 
customed to give each other, “Where is Old Tronsides (our Col- 
onel) today?” “At camp,” savs Johnnie Reb, “Where is Colonel 
So-and-so?” (calling by name the colonel of the Fourth Ohio) 
“Oh the devil, you know where we left him over at Chickamauga,” 
was the answer. These truces were common in all parts of the 
army when it could be arranged without a commissioned officer 
being present. They could not afford to participate because of 
position and commission. TI believed then, and I still believe now, 
if the terms of peace had been left to the men who faced each 
other in battle day after day, they would have stopped the war at 
once on terms acceptable to both sides (except the civil rulers) 
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and honorable to all alike. These men that always bore the brunt 
of battle never had and never will have any bad feelings towards 
each other. 

Some time in October news reached us that one hundred wagons, 
loaded with provisions for Rosecrans army had started from Nash- 
ville to Chattanooga to feed his army. Provisions had become 
very scarce, and the railroad was torn up so they could get noth- 
ing over it. Hence it was necessary for them to use wagons to 
transport their supplies. A brigade of cavalry was organized at 
once consisting of the Sth Texas, which was our regiment, the 
11th Texas, 3rd Arkansas, and 4th Tennessee regiments and placed 
under command of General Joe Wheeler. General Forrest was 
ordered to turn over his command to General Wheeler. This or- 
der aroused the wrath of Forrest, who contended that he should 
be in chief command. General Wheeler started on a raid through 
middle Tennessee to capture and destroy that wagon train an:l 
to do the enemy any damage he could otherwise.1* We met the 
wagon train in Sequachie Valley, all loaded heavily, with four 
good mules to each wagon. We burned the train, while the guards 
with the train deserted it for safety in the mountains close by. 
We killed most of the mules, amounting to hundreds, only sav- 
ing a few to take the places of some wornout horses in our com- 
mands and other needs we might have on the trip, such as sub- 
stitutes for ambulance work and for artillery service when it be- 
came necessary to make such changes. This destruction of the 
train was a great waste of food and other army supplies, but we 
felt it was but just punishment for the invaders and destroyers of 
our country. We moved into middle Tennessee. 

By the time we reached Warren County, General Mitchell (au- 
thor of Mitchell’s Geography) had gathered an army of mounted 
infantry and was in pursuit of us. Once upon the mountains, 
Colonel Harrison had to form a line of battle and show fight to 
protect our rear guard who had been run into by the Federals. We 
stood in line some time for them to come in sight so we could 
charge them, but instead of coming on they stayed back in some 
bushes and ran up a battery of their guns and began to shell us 


“For Wheeler’s report of this raid, see Official Records, Series I, Vol. 
XXX, Part IT, pp. 722-725.—C. W. R. 
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pretty heavily. I was in command of Company F and while sit- 
ting on my horse in front of my company I noticed most of the 
shells were coming or seeming to come over my company and the 
shots were getting lower every time. I looked for a reason and 
found that. four of the men were riding white horses and had 
accidentally gotten bunched together in the line; this affording a 
fine target for the enemy’s guns, so I ordered one of these men to 
go quickly and ask permission of Colonel Harrison for me to dis- 
mount my men. I had ordered him te go quickly and he gal- 
loped or run his horse up to head or right of regiment (my com- 
pany being in left of same). In less time than it takes to write 
this my man returned and said “Colonel Harrison says ‘No. 
Keep your men on their horses.” I called at once, “Attention, 
Company F; dismount, Jie down flat on the ground and hold your 
bridle reins in your hand.” Just as the order was obeyed, a shell 
struck one of these white horses in the breast, tearing off his shoul- 
der and doubtless would have taken off the leg of the rider if he 
had been on him. I had thus disobeyed orders, which is always 
dangerous and is condemned by the authorities on military tac- 
tics, but I found consolation in the fact that I had saved the life 
that would have been uselessly sacrificed, as I looked at it. Soon 
an order came from General Wheeler for us to fall back. Our loss 
was only one man killed in Company C, and some horses. This 
man might have been saved if Company C had been dismounted 
as was Company F. 

The enemy didn’t trouble us much more after this until we 
reached Farmington, in Marshall County, Tennessee. We had 
passed through Shetbyville the previous day and as Northern mer- 
chants had come into that town with an abundance of all kinds of 
merchandise, groceries, including liquors, wares, etc., our men 
considered that those goods were contraband, since they belonged 
to army followers, and they helped themselves liberally to such 
things as they thought they needed; the officers only forbidding 
the taking of whiskey. But most of the soldiers managed to get 
some in their canteens to take with them for future emergencies; 
so the next day the rear guard, imbibing too freely, got on a 
spree and while they were having the time of their lives the Fed- 
eral mounted infantry ran into them, captured and scattered the 
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whole guard and closed upon the moving column of General 
Wheeler’s army, so that he had to give battle at Farmington to 
protect himself. General Wheeler unlimbered his artillery near 
the pike and commenced a rapid fire. The enemy replied in kind 
with several guns. While this artillery firing was going on a 
courier was sent for us who were four or five miles north of Farm- 
ington near Duck river. The order was to come to Farmington 
double quick, which meant a gallop all the way. The enemy had 
moved a regiment in a column of two or double ranks close order 
up to within 250 yards of General Wheeler’s battery and parallel 
to the pike and they were armed with Spencer rifles as we learned 
later on. This movement was being made on foot, notwithstand- 
-ing they were mounted men. Their horses had been left in the 
rear. Company F was in front that day at the head of the col- 
umn of regiment and IT was commanding the company. As we 
approached General Wheeler, he gave an order to our Colonel 
who was riding by my side to “form fours, move up the pike un- 
til you draw fire of the enemy, then charge them.” 

There was a drizzle of rain, the smoke frem the artillery was 
lowering, and the enemy were obscured from our view until we 
were probably 75 vards from them. The enemy on our approach 
had formed along parallel the pike on the west side of it and 
fired a volley from their whole line into our columns of four, 
aiming at the sound of our horses’ feet, for we were still obscured 
from their view by the smoke, but that volley found victims all 
the way down the regiment, striking every horse excepting one at 
the head of the column and about a dozen men in Company F. 
When that volley was fired Colonel Harrison ordered me to lead 
the charge; and with a yell, answered by many still unhurt along 
the column, I shouted as loud as TI could, “Charge them, Rangers !” 
Colonel. Harrison dropped out to one side and as the other com- 
panies came rushing on he would say to them, “Follow Black: 
burn.” The yell and the rattle and roar of horses feet on the 
pike was too much for the enemy’s nerves and they broke back 
up the pike. A high cedar rail fence along the pike on the 
side they were on kept them from scattering out far that way, 
and so they ran back like frightened sheep until they seemed to 
be twenty or more deep when we reached them and still pressing 
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back away from us. When I had gone along the side of this flee- 
ing mass as far as any one seemed to be following me, J turned 
into the fleeing column with my six-shooter with all of the energy 
and expedition I could. 

As I passed a small elm tree not more than four inches in 
diameter I think, where a few men, four or five, had stopped for 
protection, one of them put his gun within a few inches of my 
left thigh and fired. I saw the gun just as it fired, but not in 
time to knock it down. The bullet passed through both of my 
thighs, cutting a branch artery and fracturing the bone in my 
right limb, and as the bone did not break the ball glanced and 
came out on top of my leg. ‘The blood from the artery followed, 
spurting for a short time. I had fired three or four shots up to 
this time at close range that enabled me to reach the men crowd- 
ing against me, but when I saw the flow of blood following that 
wound [I had no inclination to continue the performance, so I 
turned my horse to ride to the rear. As I turned I found my 
Sergeant, Ledbetter, at my side engaged in the same game I was 
leaving, but before mv horse could get a start the Sergeant’s horse 
was killed and fell suddenly, falling against my horse, nearly 
knocking him down with his fall. I saw Ledbetter was fastened 
under his horse, his foot having been caught under him. I rode 
to the rear. 

Just at this juncture another enemy regiment came up on the 
right side and fired a volley into our regiment, which began to 
retire slowly and in order. I rode on through the village and 
on to a little creek nearby, where I found four of my men whose 
horses had been killed by the first volley of the enemy as we had 
charged. They had retired there for safety after being dis- 
mounted so unceremoniously. When I reached them my horse 
began to stagger and seeing he was going to fall I asked my men 
to take me off of him and by the time they had placed me on 
a blanket on the ground my steed fell dead with six bullets in 
his body, any one of which would have proven fatal, so my men 
reported. Noble steed, he had been with me in many battles, but 
this was his last one and I will say it was also my last battle, for 
I was a prisoner of war on parole of honor for the balance of the 
time. 
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The battle of Farmington was now over and the enemy held 
the field, but attempted no pursuit. Other Confederate com- 
mands had been fighting there before we came into the fray, but 
had yielded to the onslaught of superior numbers. I do not know 
the losses on either side, but I saw an account of the battle of 
Farmington a few days afterwards in a Northern paper which re- 
ported Wheeler’s losses at 300 killed and wounded and Mitchell’s 
losses at 180 killed and wounded. I know that was an exagger- 
ated report so far as our losses were concerned and rather think it 
was concerning Mitchell’s losses. 

A just criticism of the regiment of soldiers we charged that 
day might be penned here. Situated and formed as they were so 
that their entire fire could be concentrated on the pike, and armed 
as they were with repeating rifles, they missed an opportunity 
that rarely comes to a command in warfare to annihilate a whole 
regiment of their antagonists by standing their ground and firing 
their guns already loaded in hand: for fourteen volleys well aimed 
as the first one would have destroved our command without a loss 
of one of their own men. But their cowardly feet took them away 
and lost to them this opportunity. 

Three or four men left on the field were taken in by the citi- 
zens close by, of whom I now call to mind, Steve and Dick Jar- 
mon, and George Chandler. Ledbetter made his escape from un- 
der his horse in a miraculous manner. He said afterwards that 
he tried his best to pull his foot from under the horse, but as he 
had a new cavalry boot on that foot and that tied with a stout 
leather string above his knee as was the custom he decided that 
it couldn’t be done: so he continued to shoot at this new command 
approaching from the east side of turnpike with his pistol, think- 
ing he could surrender to them after his pistol was emptied. As 
the enemy drew nearer they discovered he was a red headed man 
and ordered him in a most indecent way to surrender “a red 
They continued to fire at him, seeing he was 


ss 


headed 
not obeying their orders, when one of their balls struck him be- 
tween the second and third fingers of his left hand, going through 
his hand and arm up to the elbow and coming out there. He said 
the pain seemed to give him the strength of a giant and with an- 
other trial he brought out his foot, leaving his boot under the 
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dead horse. He rose and broke to run. W. H. Harris, another 
member of Company F as he slowly retired to the rear, turned his 
horse, and galloped back and met him. Ledbetter sprang on the 
horse behind Harris and rode away in a gallop out of danger. In 
the meantime the enemy beholding the daring feat quit firing and 
cheered Harris for his brave act which saved a wounded comrade. 

After my horse’s death I turned over my pistols, saddle, bridle, 
blanket, ete., and another horse I had back witth the baggage 
wagon to Sam Street one of Company F and asked him to take care 
of them for me. I was placed on a blanket and carried by four 
comrades to the rear to get bevond reach of the bullets which were 
still falling around us from the enemy’s guns. As we moved along 
bunched up that way the enemy would fire at us, for we made a 
good target for them. I could hear the balls striking the ground 
around us and begged my men to leave me there and save them- 
selves. They refused and said if I could stand if they could, and 
took me on and out of reach of the enemy’s fire (for they did 
not follow us up) and found an ambulance, put me in that and 
carried me on about six miles further to Lewisburg, Tennessee. 
Here they left me in the house of Mr. McKnight, who with his 
wife lived alone, both of them well advanced in years, but both as 
good and kind as possible for most people to be. Our surgeon 
had made only a casual examination of me, had given me a dose 
of morphine and a glass of brandy when I was first taken off my 
horse, and then went on to the other wounded, without seeming 
to realize I was bleeding so profusely as to endanger my life. But 
when we reached Lewisburg, I was so exhausted from loss of blood 
that Dr. McClure, a local physician there who looked at me, told 
my attendants it was necessary to leave me there if they expected 
to save my life. So I was left there so weakened that I could not 
raise my head from my pillow. 

That night Wheeler’s command moved on southward five or six 
miles and camped. Next day about nine o’clock General Mitchell’s 
army came into Lewisburg and halted there for some hours and 
while there his surgeon busied himself looking up the wounded 
who had been able to get that far from the battlefield, of whom 
there were several. When he came in to see me he examined me 
pretty closely and said “This right thigh has a fracture and must 
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be taken off at the hip joint.” I uttered my protest with all the 
strength I could command and said, “No, it will not be taken off.” 
He replied, “It will kill you if left on.” I said, “Let it kill me.” 
He replied, “If you are fool enough to risk it, it is all right with 
me.” I said, “I am fool enough to risk it, for when that leg goes 
to the grave I am going with it.” He asked my rank, I think, 
and left. 

Pretty soon Mitchell’s Adjutant General came in. He said he 
came over to parole me by Mitchell’: order. I said, “Read me 
the terms and conditions of parole.” He read, “Pledge your honor 
never to fight any more against the United States forces until you 
are duly exchanged. You report to the nearest United States 
forces as soon as you are able to walk. Will you sign it and keep 
it?” he asked. I said, “I will,” so he handed me the paper and 
pen and I signed, lving flat on my back. Of all the wounded left 
there at Farmington I was the only one paroled that I heard of. 

My men left at Farmington were kindly cared for by the citi- 
zens and were constantly watched and movements reported to Fed- 
eral authorities by Union men who were to be found in many sec- 
tions, now that the Union forces had possession of the State. 
These Union men sympathized generally with the Yankees, and 
wished them success. Before these men of Company F were sup- 
posed to be able to travel they escaped south by the aid of some 
secret scouts who were operating in the State in behalf of South- 
ern leaders. Steve Jarmon the worst wounded one was put on a 
lounge or pallet on a mule’s hack and tied on and transported in 
that way south to his company, while the others rode horseback 
by his side to their destination. Steve recovered sufficiently for 
light service and remained to the end, but never got well and died 
from the effects of his wound many years after the war closed, 
so his wife afterwards told me. I recall a few names of the 
killed and wounded outside of mv company in the battle of Farm- 
ington. John Martin Lane of Company A was killed. He had 
a sister living in Pulaski, Tennessee, who came for the body and 
buried it at Brick Church, the former burying ground of his 
family. A. G. Love of Company C, I think, was killed and buried 
there. Some of his kinsfolk living at Culleoka came for his body, 
exhumed it, and buried it at Culleoka, Tennessee. Lieutenant 
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Hunter was killed there and buried there. I think he belonged 
to Company H. Major A. P. Christian was shot in the mouth 
and several jaw teeth knocked out, and the bullet came out under 
his right ear. Jones, of Company A, was shot in the head, but 
not fatally wounded. About fourteen soldiers killed there were 
buried in one grave by the citizens of the neighborhood, and they 
erected a monument over them, or for them since the war. This 
battle was fought on October 7, 1863. 

Dr. R. H. Bunting was chaplain of our regiment and _ besides 
preaching and praying for us, one part of his work was to look 
after the mails—to send them out, receive them, and distribute 
them properly to the right parties. He also wrote regularly to 
the “Houston Telegraph” a letter to be published in that paper 
for information of our friends at home. This paper was pub- 
lished at Houston, Texas, and had a wide circulation in the 
State. In speaking of the battle of Farmington and its casual- 
ties in our regiment he wrote: “And the noble Blackburn 
fell at the head of the column, leading a charge upon the enemy.” 
He never mentioned—and did not at the time he wrote know— 
whether I lived or died. My mother saw that news in the paper 
as soon as it arrived and after sitting some time in silence and 
agony of spirit she remarked to those present, “Well, if he had 
to fall, I am_glad he fell at the head of the column, charging the 
enemy of his country.” My sister who was present at the time 
told me of this remark, showing the patriotic resignation of our 
dear mother. 

Let no one conclude that I or Company F was selected because 
of our fitness for the undertaking to lead and make this particu- 
lar charge and to gain this honor, for many other companies in 
the regiment could have done equally well or better. It was a 
mere chance that we were at the front, as you will readily see 
when I explain to you that the companies on the march alternated 
in service at the front, taking the place in regular rotation one 
day at the front, next day in the rear, allowing next company to 
be front and so on until every company had taken its turn at the 
front. All scouts, messengers, and pickets were selected from 
front company each day, hence the necessity of changing and al- 
ternating regularly from day to day. This day of battle was 
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Company F’s day at the front, and as I was in command of 
the company this honor of leading the charge and bearing the 
brunt of the battle was thrust upon us. 

My experiences as a prisoner of war were for the most part 
very agreeable and satisfactory during the time I remained in mid- 
dle Tennessee, which was about one year. I was feasted by the 
neighbors in the town and good people from the country would 
send in town and take me out to the country for a week at a time 
as soon as I began to hobble around on my crutches. The young 
people insisted on my attending all the little gatherings they had, 
and as there were many nice young ladies on every side it was 
quite a pleasant existence for me. 

After about four months’ time when I knew I must soon face 
the ordeal required by one condition of my parole—to report to 
the United States forces as soon as I was able—I began to make 
preparations for it. First I asked Esquire Reed, a strong Union 
man living in Lewisburg and a man of influence with the Yankees, 
and a Mr. Idol Henderson, living at Cornersville a few miles away, 
with like qualifications, if they would accompany me when I went 
to make my report to the Yankees at Nance’s Mills, just south of 
Cornersville, about one mile distant from there. They both con- 
sented very readily to do so. They had both been to see me and 
made my acquaintance and seemed to like me and sympathize with 
me, and I had an impressicn that they might be able to keep me 
out of prison for a while at least, because I knew that clause was 
intended to make me take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States Government or go to prison as soon as I could travel. So 
T set the day before I could walk without crutches. Esquire Reed 
took me in his buggv and Mr. Henderson was to meet us at Major 
Evans’s headquarters, who was in charge of Federal forces at that 
place. He was using Nance’s Flouring Mills to supply the Fed- 
eral army at different points in the State with flour and had a bat- 
talion of men, maybe more, about him for protection. We found 
Major Evans to be quite a nice man and a gentleman of quiet 
and friendly disposition. 

We went in his office, and I presented my parole to him and 
told him I had come in to comply with condition of parole, and 
while I was not vet able to walk without my crutches still I was able 
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to report. Major Evans in a most jovial and affable manner said, 
“Why certainly, now let me administer the oath of allegiance to 
the United States Government to you, and as this country is full 
of pretty girls and a good country to live in you can have the 
finest time a young man ever had anywhere.” I shook my head 
and said, “No, I cannot do that.” Then with a saddened expres- 
sion of face at my refusal he said, “It becomes my duty to send 
you to prison.” Up to this time my companions had not spoken, 
and I did not know what their plans were, for I had not dis- 
cussed any plan with them, only asked them to accompany me. 
They said, or one of them said, “Major, we would like a private 
conference with you in the other room.” ‘The office was a two- 
roomed cottage with a stack chimnev in the middle, with doors 
and shutters between rooms. For half an hour or more they con- 
sulted, leaving me alone with my thoughts. After a while they 
came in and Major Evans addressing me said, “Your friends seem 
to have much confidence in you.” IT said, “I am thankful, gen- 
tlemen.” He continued, “They proposed if I would let you stay 
in the neighborhood that they would go on your bond for $10,000 
for your good behavior, and I have concluded to accept their prop- 
osition.” I said, “Many thanks, gentlemen, to you all.” The 
Major continuing said, “The terms are agreed on. Who will write 
out the bond? Can vou?” IT said, “I never did write one and I 
had rather not undertake it.” He then asked my two friends and 
his Adjutant too, I think. All asked to be excused and he said 
he didn’t know how to do it himself, and seeming to be at a loss 
as to what he should do he turned to me and said, “If IT release 
you on your parole without bond will you pledge your honor to 
behave yourself and abide by the other condition in said parole?” 
I said, “T surely will.” He said, “Will you promise to report to 
me once a week so I may keep track of you and find you when 
I have to?” TI said, “Yes, if you will allow a written report in- 
stead of a verbal one, as I have no means of transportation.” 
So the agreement was made and I returned to my home at the 
McKnights at Lewisburg with a thankful heart, for I always had 
a mortal dread of prison life. This arrangement was satisfactory 
to the Federals and my parole protected me from molestation from 
the many passing commands I would see or meet almost daily. 
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I stayed at Lewisburg until some time in March, I[ think. | 
had made the acquaintance of a young Presbyterian preacher 
named Ewing, at whose mother’s house I had been a guest a time 
or two. He had a monthly appointment to preach at Brick 
Church, about fourteen miles south of Lewisburg, and asked me 
one time to accompany him down there. J accepted the invita- 
tion on condition I could get permission from Major Evans to 
do so. His route was right by Evans’s camps, and I started with 
the hope that Major Evans would not object. He readily con- 
sented and I made arrangements to teach a little country school 
down in that neighborhood, where the people were trying to get 
up one. At Mr. Ewing’s next appointment down there I went, 
carrying my scant wardrobe with me, bidding adieu to many kind 
friends at Lewisburg, whom I had become very fond of. I kept 
up my reporting to Major Evans on and on until some time in 
the fall. 

General G. M. Dodge with a large force of Federals came to 
Pulaski, Giles County, and remained a while and was ordered 
from there on to Chattanooga, and took all of the troops from that 
section with him, including Major Evans, and his command. It 
was said that the Major and his crowd got on a big drunk when 
they left that section. I know not how it was, but I do know 
that he went off without leaving me any orders, and now having 
no one to watch me I thought somewhat of my chances of going 
South and getting to my command and seeking a private exchange 
so I could take my place in my company. But the long trip 
seemed to be too much for me with one of my limbs still weak 
from the wound. 

My school closed for a three month’s term, and another one 
was offered me. J continued to teach for a while. One Sunday 
Doctor Gordon and I went to Cornersville to church to hear Dr. 
Stoddart of the Presbyterian Church preach. On our return 
home we met General John C. Starkweather, who had taken Gen- 
eral Dodge’s place at Pulaski, on the pike with one or two regi- 
ments of cavalry, making a reconnoisance up towards Corners- 
ville. He immediately arrested us, made us turn back and es- 
corted us and several other prisoners he had arrested back to town 
and to Esquire Chafin’s office. He inquired of Chafin if he was 
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a magistrate there and being told he was, he ordered him to en- 
roll everyone of these men in the State militia as required by the 
proclamation of the Military Governor of Tennessee, Andrew 
Johnson, and then left us under a strong guard while the magis- 
trate should enroll us in the service to help to repel an expected 
invasion of the rebels from the South. I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. McBride who had deserted from a Texas regiment, 
joined the Yankees in that section and was acting as pilot or 
guide for Federal scouting parties who might need such help, 
and while I never saw him or knew him before, yet he seemed 
to take some interest in me, probably because we came from the 
same State. 

Not long after we were put under guard, Mr. Stoddart the 
preacher came to me, asking the guard the privilege of speaking 
to me, and said in a very low tone of voice, “McBride says, 
‘What are you going to do?’” TI replied in the same tone, “Tell 
him T am not going to enlist in the State militia.” That ended 
our conference and he withdrew. A little later Stoddart returned 
and said, “McBride says for you to ask for a guard to take you 
before General Starkweather and when you get there you show 
the General your parole, telling him who you are and he will ex- 
cuse you from the enlistment, he thinks.” So I asked for the 
guard and he marched me up to the General’s headquarters, holding 
a gun with bayonet on it in his hands behind my back all the way. 

When I reached there. the General had just had a good din- 
ner and plenty to drink and was enjoving himself talking and 
chatting with members of his staff. I pulled my hat off, walked 
in front of the Genera!, saluted with a military salute, and stood 
before his majesty. He stopped talking, returned the salute, and 
waited to see what I would do. I told him I was a Confederate 
soldier on parole, was one of the men he had arrested and left 
with Esquire Chafin to be enrolled in the State militia and I had 
come to tell him that I would not be enlisted and asked the pro- 
tection my parole guaranteed me. He asked for my parole and 
I showed it to him, and after a little consideration he said if I 
would report to him at Pulaski the following Wednesday he would 
release me and let me return home. TI told him I would if there 
were no providential hindrances. So he dismissed my guard and 
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gave me a pass to go home. When Wednesday came I asked Mr. 
Henderson to accompany me and he consented and | asked Mr. 
Lonnie Gordon to take me down and we three drove to Pulaski, 
went to General Starkweather’s headquarters over on East Hill in 
Judge T. M. Jones’ residence, and I presented myself before him 
saluting him. He didn’t recognize me at first and I explained, 
“You arrested me last Sunday near Cornersville and released me 
with the injunction to report to you today and I am here accord- 
ing to promise.” He still seemed in doubt. He pulled a mem- 
orandum book from his pocket, turned his back to me to get a 
better light on his book and began to look over a list of names 
he had on it. He commenced at the top running his finger along 
slowly-—and said when half way down, “You savy your name is 
Blackburn?” T answered, “Yes.” We folded his book and re- 
marked, ‘Major Alman gave me this list—a list of Confederates 
for me to look after.” Major Alman, it is needless to say, was 
one of those Southerners who plaved both sides; always trying to 
curry favor with whomsoever controlled his section. Turning to 
me, he said, ‘“Won’t you take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States government?” I answered, “No.” He asked why. I an- 
swered, “IT cannot swallow it and besides I owe allegiance to an- 
other government.” He then said, “It is my duty to send you to 
a Northern prison.” At this juncture my good friend, Hender- 
son, asked for a private interview with the General. These two 
retired to another room and were absent for some time. When 
they came back I caught Henderson’s eye and he slightly shook 
his head. I knew before the General told me that there was no 
hope in sight for me to escape the prison. 

The General said my friend was good enough to offer to stand 
for me, but he couldn’t he bothered with such things, and he 
would do his duty and send me on to prison. TI said, “All right, 
but, General, it seems a long trip to make and a cold place to 
lodge for a man without a cent of money in his pocket.” He 
agreed that this was true. I said, “General, I have one request 
to make of you.” He said, “Say on.” T said, “I have been 
teaching a little school where T live and I would like to have a 
few davs before I start for prison to make some collections so [ 
will not have to go without any money at all.” He said, “If I 
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will let you off for a week, will you report to me here at Pulaskt 
next Wednesday?” I promised I would if the Lord was willing. 
He ordered his Adjutant General to give me and my two friends 
passes so we could go home, and this was the last time I saw 
General Starkweather, for before the next Wednesday came he 
obtained a furlough for sixty days and went up to his home in 
Ohio for a rest and recuperation. I hadn’t promised to report 
to anyone except General Starkweather at Pulaski, so when the 
next Wednesday came I remained at home and didn’t try to find 
him. By the time he returned from home, General Forrest who 
had taken Athens, Alabama, with about two thousand prisoners 
was marching up the railroad towards Pulaski, taking all the 
Yankee forces from stockades along the route and was now ready 
to lay siege to or capture Pulaski; and Starkweather was kept too 
busy to think of me. I knew he had returned, but as the time 
for my reporting to him at Pulaski had long since passed and 
no new date had been fixed for the report [ simply didn’t seek 
to have another day set for our meeting, and remained at home. 
General Forrest after shelling Pulaski for a while didn’t deem 
it prudent to make an attack there on account of the strong forti- 
fications; then retired south and joined General Hood, now ap- 
proaching Tennessee with his whole army. As the Southern 
army came in the State Federal forces in the southern portion 
of the State retired before it and pretty soon Giles County was 
under control of the Confederate soldiers and I was again in the 
hands of my friends. I reported at once to General Hood, gave 
him account of my history as a prisoner, showed him my parole 
and asked him if he could arrange for my exchange so that I 
might enter the service again. He replied that he had a camp 
at Columbus, Georgia, where he made private exchanges of pris- 
oners with the enemy, and he would furnish me with papers and 
transportation to that point, which would enable me to get the 
desired exchange. So he issued the necessary papers of instruc- 
tions and orders for transportation on railway and for use of soup 
stands fon my benefit, and taking the papers I returned home to 
make preparation for my trip. I purchased a fine mare from 
Dr. Gordon which he had bought to use in his profession, but 
found he would be unable to keep her from the raiding cavalry- 
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men passing, often looking for and taking all the best horses 
wherever they found them. He was very willing to sell her to 
me for $125.00, taking my note for same. My intention was to 
get in as good shape as possible and to make the trip on horse- 
back to Columbus, Georgia, and when I got the exchange I would 
be mounted and ready for service. 

While I was getting ready for the trip, General Hood pushed 
on to Franklin, Tennessee, and had one-third of his army slaugh- 
tered there, but held the battlefield and followed the Federal army 
on to Nashville, where he was defeated by the Federals, they be- 
ing reinforced by another army."* Before I was fully equipped 
for my journey General Hood was falling back south with his 
army. So I delayed my start south, to see if I would have com- 
pany for my trip. A few days more passed and Hood’s army 
was passing through Giles County going south. I fell in with 
the rear, far enough from the extreme rear to be out of reach of 
the continuous fire the Federals kept up on the rear guard of that 
retreating army. 

The weather was extremely cold, many of Hood’s army were 
entirely barefooted and ragged, and some of them wounded at 
Franklin were trudging along, making their way south to avoid 
capture and imprisonment. I never saw an army so dispirited, 
so needy, and withal so determined not to give up the contest. 
I had read of Washington’s army at Valley Forge, barefooted and 
leaving a trail of blood as they marched over frozen ground, and 
I said within myself, “History is repeating itself before my very 
eves.” I traveled on and on and fell in with two more horsemen 
going southward and after dark came we looked for a place to 
stop for the night. I suggested that we get off of the main road 
for fear that some of these barefooted soldiers might find and 
borrow our horses while we slept. We turned east and went one- 
half mile from the main road, found a house where lived a family 
by the name of Marbutt and soon we were made welcome and 
comfortable by being housed and fed and having our horses fed 
and fine prospects for a good bed and a fine night’s rest. Our 
horses were put in the smokehouse very near the house so that 


“The battle of Franklin was fought on November 30, 1864; that of 
Nashville on December 15-16.—C. W. R. 
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they would be safer than at the barn if anyone should undertake 
to steal them in the night, for there was much of that being done 
at this time. This was not very far from the Alabama state line, 
in Giles County, Tennessee. 

Next morning on rising early [ went to the smokehouse and found 
two of the horses gone, mine being one of them. Our saddles and 
bridles were undisturbed. We tried to trace them by following 
their tracks, but they had gone to the main traveled roads which 
were covered by millions of tracks of a passing army, so we had 
to abandon the search. I felt sure mine had been taken by some 
brokendown infantryman, who would think it fair to make me 
take turns with him in walking. 

After our morning's search for horses had proven fruitless my 
two companions, one with a brokendown horse and outfit, the other 
one with outfit and no horse at all started out together to follow 
the retreating army, and I[ never saw them again. I was left 
alone at Mr. Marbutt’s to consider my best course to pursue. | 
jearned from some of the family, or by observation I don’t know 
which, that there was a blind horse there in the barn, so I asked 
Mr. Marbutt if I could buy him. He said he was blind and 
didn’t see how he would suit me, or really hew he could do with- 
out him, but if I could raise thirty dollars good money, I might 
take him. So I looked over my finances and found I was short 
two'and half dollars. So I told Mr. Marbutt I had only $27.50 
and would give up every cent of it for his horse. He said it was 
a trade so I handed him the money and took my bridle, saddle, 
and blanket, and put on him and took possession. He was four 
vears old, good size, in fair condition, quite active, and not a 
blemish or defect except he was totally blind. I rode him all day 
following the retreating army until late in the evening, when | 
began to look out for a lodging place for the night. Houses were 
scarce and what there were in that section were mostly vacant. 
[t was fearfully cold and I felt that I must be inside of some 
house or suffer greatly with the cold. I saw smoke coming out 
of the top of a cabin about one hundred yards from the road, 
and I rode up to it to learn the chances of being sheltered for the 
night. I found five or six infantry soldiers had taken possession 
of the cabin, which was empty, had torn up the floor in the mid- 
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dle of the same, made a fire down in the ground underneath, and 
were warming themselves, sitting on the floor with feet down over 
the fire. I asked permission to join them for the night. They 
readily consented and T remained with them until morning, tying 
my horse to the log house on the south side to protect him from 
the cold, and he and I passed the night without supper and next 
morning without breakfast. 

The lady with whom I had boarded in Tennessee had fixed 
many things for my comfort and protection from the cold. 
Among other things a pair of heavy woolen socks to wear ove! 
my boots instead of overshoes, which were impossible to procure 
at that time. When we were dressing next morning, getting 
ready to move, a soldier remarked it looked hard to him to see 
a man with two pair of socks when he had none at all. I looked 
over the crowd a little bit and I saw they were all practically 
barefooted, so without a word in reply I stripped off these over- 
socks I had on, and handed them to the one speaking and said, 
“Gentlemen, I regret that I have not a pair for each of you.” 
Next day I continued my journey south and coming to the Ten- 
nessee river late in the evening, I crossed over on a pontoon bridge 
prepared for use of the army. The following night I fell in with 
some cavalry of the 11th Tennessee regiment, the same being Cap- 
tain Andrew Gordon’s company, then commanded by Lieutenant 
James Edmundson, now living in Marshall County, Tennessee, 
about four miles east of Lynnville. I had been staying in the 
same neighborhood where many of this company were raised, and 
knew their families and kinfolks, so they made me entirely wel- 
come and shared provisions and horse feed with me, making me 
as comfortable as thev could. And now day after day I journeyed 
with the army southward, keeping a sharp lookout for my valu- 
able black mare, but without success, finally reaching Columbus, 
Mississippi, where the army entrained for the East. 

The exposure T had endured and change of diet and climate and 
habits, brought on an illness that kept me laid up for some days, 
when I found I had to go to bed for an indefinite period. I went 
out of town to a country doctor with a small family, with plenty 
of the world’s goods and fair practice, who had been recommended 
to me, and applied to him for treatment and lodging for myself 
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and board for my horse. He kindly took me in and cared for 
me for some days until I felt myself able to travel again. Then 
[ told the doctor and family I must be off for Columbus, Georgia, 
my objective point; that they had been wonderfully kind to me, 
which I greatly appreciated, and that I didn’t have a cent of 
money with which to pay them, but that I had a good blind horse 
there, saddle, bridle, and blanket, all of which I would give them 
to pay for the care, treatment, and lodging they have given me. 
The doctor said that would satisfy him, and so we settled the debt 
and we parted good friends and everybody satisfied. 

But I was completely strapped, only having now a little bundle 
of underclothing and a pistol, which a friend up in Tennessee 
had given me, and my journey was hardly begun. But I went 
cheerfully forward, thinking “A bad start may have a good end 
ing.” The Confederate government had established soup houses 
at convenient distances on the railroads to feed the soldiers in 
transit—I suppose for this particular army movement but I don’t 
know. At any rate the train would stop two or three times each 
day for meals furnished free to soldiers. The meals were nearly 
entirely soup, pea soup or some other kind of vegetable in season 
at that time of year. 

Nothing of especial interest happened until we reached Colum- 
bus, Georgia, after two or three days’ travel. As soon as we pulled 
into the depot I asked the direction and road to the exchange camp, 
and with all the haste and speed I could muster, walked out to it. 
about one and one-half miles from town. When I reached there 
I found the place very well provided with shelter, bunks to sleep 
in with long dining tables and other things for taking care of 
prisoners, but entirely deserted except for a colored woman who 
was emploved by the military authorities to cook for prisoners 
who were being kept for exchange. The cook announced to me 
at once that the prisoners were all exchanged and had gone and 
she was remaining there for a time to see if any more would be 
sent in. This was a sore disappointment indeed for me who had 
so constantly expected an exchange and freedom from further ob- 
ligations imposed by my parole of honor. 

I returned at once to town and hunted up the commandant of 
the post. At this stage of the Civil War the authorities had ap- 
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pointed at every principal city in the South a commandant of 
the post, and the whole country was under martial law and each 
particular section under the military contre] of the local com- 
mandant. I showed my papers, my parole and papers from Gen- 
eral Hood, and told him of my disappointment. He expressed 
his regret and seemed to sympathized with me. We talked over 
current events for a while and the gloomy prospects of our army’s 
success at that juncture, and after awhile he asked me what | 
wanted to do. I told him without hesitation and frankly I wanted 
to go to my command if he could tell me where to find it and 
could give me transportation. He replied, “Your command is 
now north of Savannah, Georgia, across the river in South Caro- 
lina, confronting General Sherman’s army, which is getting ready 
to move up through South Caroliria for her destruction, and if 
you want to go I will give you transportation wherever we have 
any. The railroads are torn up some places and you will have to 
do the best you can over those skips where there are no cars run- 
ning.” 

So I made another start eastward on a train and I don’t recall 
just how far we traveled before we had to walk. Another strag- 
gling soldier or two had fallen in with me by this time, all try- 
ing to reach their command further east, and they walked with 
me for miles, ten or fifteen or more. Now a new trouble overtook 
me. One of my wounded limbs having not gotten sufficiently 
strong for the journey began to fail and I had to let my late com- 
panions in travel leave me alone, so I rested and limped on and on 
as well as I could until I passed over the gap. The soup houses had 
given out now, and [ had to depend upon strangers in a strange 
land for support. 

One night I stayed in a neatly built log house, two or three 
women and some children living there alone. I remember they 
used what they called “light’ud” for illuminating purposes. They 
seemed to have plenty of plain food to live on and some to spare. 
T recall a conversation occurring at the table at supper. The 
lady of the house asked me where I was from. I told her “Texas.” 
She said, “Well, well, from the far Texas.” I said “Yes.” She 
replied that she always thought she would like to live in Texas. 
After a little silence she asked me if we had any “light’ud” there. 
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| said not in the section where I lived, but in other sections there 
was plenty of it. She remarked she would not live in any coun- 
try where there was no light wood. 

Now my journey was one of variations, sometimes on a rail- 
road, sometimes on a wagon going my way, and sometimes afoot; 
but I continued with a firm set purpose to reach my command 
and finally succeeded in doing so, somewhere in the southern part 
of the State of South Carolina. My comrades rejoiced at my 
return to them. They were all so blackened by pine smoke it 
was difficult to recognize them. My heart ached when I inquired 
for many with whom I soldiered in former times, when the re- 
sponse would be dead, or disabled from wounds, or disease and 
discharge. My comrade Street, with whom I left in charge my 
$250 mare, my saddle, blanket, spurs and pistols had been killed 
on a hazardous scout and my belongings had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy when he fell. Many changes had taken place. 
Officers to fill vacancies caused by death, discharge or promotion 
were no longer elected by the men, but went up by virtue of sen- 
iority of rank. My old captain had been promoted to be major 
of the regiment, leaving the captaincy in the company vacant, and 
awaiting my return to fill it, as IT was next in rank in the com- 
pany. The second lientenant, A. J. Murray, was in command of 
the company. 

I reported my arrival to Generals Wheeler and Hampton, then 
commanding al] the cavalry forces in South Carolina, showed 
them my parole of honor and gave them the details of my efforts 
to get exchanged and of my travels. They commended me for 
abiding by the terms of my parole and told me to remain with 
my company and they would arrange for a private exchange for 
me, so I could take charge of my company again. 

Now commenced with me a new experience in my life. There 
were no wagons now belonging to the cavalry to carry their cook- 
ing utensils and camp equipage and to afford a safe refuge for 
the non-combatants as formerly, but each company had a_ pack 
mule upon which was carried the frying pans for the company 
and a soldier or a negro cook to lead the mule during the day. 
following the company constantly except when engaged in battle. 
An oi! cloth was used instead of bread trays, and a flat rail or 
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hoard used for the baker, and when a rail or board was not avail- 
able a limb cut from any tree was trimmed up and held over the 
fire with dough wound around it to cook. ‘The potatoes, the only 
abundant article of food to be had, were roasted in the fire. J 
ate and slept with the company, and when the battle came on | 
was herded with this frying-pan lead-horse crowd until the firing 
ceased. This was the most disagreeable experience | had during 
the war. I urged the officers to hasten the exchange if possible, 
and so they offered to exchange a major of Kilpatrick’s staff fo: 
me; but General Sherman refused to do it when he learned what 
command I belonged to, remarking, as I heard, if he had any one 
of that command fastened he would not release him for anyone 
and so I had another disappointment. Now it is proper and fair 
to tell why General Sherman should refuse to swap a Texas Ranger 
for one of his own men of higher rank. 

Captain Shannon had become chief of scouts for the Southern 
army, and he and his command were Texas Rangers, or most of 
them were, and were known as Texas Ranger scouts: and they 
became quite efficient in killing Yankees without capturing any 
they found burning houses or insulting women, which was the 
daily habit of Sherman’s men as they marched through South 
Carolina with torch, rapine and devilish lust. General Sherman 
in retaliation for what the Texas Rangers were doing and had 
done put sixty prisoners in irons and threatened to execute them. 
General Hampton heard of this threat, sent a flag of truce to 
Sherman for a conference with a view of saving the lives of those 
prisoners in irons. General Sherman complained that the acts 
of these Rangers were not in accordance with the rule of interna- 
tional warfare, but uncivilized butchering. General Hampton’s re- 
ply. as I now remember the published reports of the conference 
at the time, was that he had observed all rules of international or 
honorable warfare, but when his antagonists engaged in burning 
down the houses over the heads of women and children, and non- 
combatants, without provocation, and in insulting and raping the 
helpless women of the land, he would order his men in all such 
eases to kill without mercy everyone so engaged and if he wished 
to retaliate by executing prisoners, he (Hampton) would enter the 
same game, taking two of Sherman’s men for every one Sherman 
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executed and in every case giving his (Sherman’s) officers the 
preference.’® General Sherman saw his bluff could not be car- 
ried out for the reason, perhaps, that twice or three times as many 
Yankee prisoners were captured daily as were taken from the Con- 
federates, for our scouts were exceedingly active, being on all 
sides of the enemy almost daily, while the Federals were strag- 
gling all out from the main body, trying to desolate South Caro- 
lina, because they regarded her as exceedingly wicked in being the 
first State to secede from the Union. The irons were promptly 
removed from the prisoners and they were sent in to our camps 
without the formality of exchange. These poor fellows came into 
the camps full of wrath against the Rangers for their murderous 
acts and said, “You men think it fine sport, but if you had to 
take our chances as hostages vou would play the game differently.” 
But their wrath and injunctions were wasted on their audience, 
for the Texans were fully decided as far as possible to protect 
the honor and property of helpless people against the vandalism 
and destruction of an unprincipled antagonist, whose main am- 
hition seemed to be to make the Southern people realize that war 
was hell as their leader was accustomed to say to them. Just what 
there was in the truce conference held to cause the release of the 
prisoners may be only surmised, but why General Sherman re- 
fused to make the exchange sought seemed manifest at the time 
to parties most interested. 

The ravages of war were fearful to behold. Any one could 
stand upon an eminence in the morning and tell by the smoke 
from burning buildings just how far east and west General Sher- 
man’s line of march extended. From the daily reports, which we 
believed authentic, every living animal for use or food was taken 
from the citizens, including all kinds of fowls, and their smoke- 
houses and pantries were stripped, and when the women and chil- 
dren would appeal to General Sherman for food he would tell 
them to call on their people in the northern part of the State. 
There was just one article of food they could neither destroy nor 
carry off and that was sweet potatoes, of which there was an 


“This correspondence may be found in Official Records, Series I, Vol. 
XLVII, Part II, pp. 546, 596.—C. W. R. 
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abundant crop the season before which must have been the means 
of keeping the dependent population from starvation. 

Of all the campaigns made during the Civil War by either 
Northern or Southern armies, none had more of devastation and 
cruelty and inhumanity than this one led by W. T. Sherman across 
South Carolina, during the winter and spring of 1865. And no 
other campaign equaled this one for its barbarity except perhaps 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea. After his army 
reached Savannah, Georgia, Sherman made his report to the Sec- 
retary of War, in which he said he had made Georgia realize that 
war was hell and that he had devastated a country fifty miles 
wide and two hundred miles long so completely that if a crow 
visited that section he would have to carry his rations with him 
or starve. This report was published at the time and is now 
doubtless among the war records today.*? 

This incident will probably bring to the mind of the student 
of history how Nero fiddled and danced while Rome burned 
up. Sherman left Atlanta with an army of between fifty and 
one hundred thousand men for his campaign through Georgia and 
the Carolinas, opposed only in Georgia by Wheeler’s cavalry, re- 
inforced by other cavalry forces under General Hampton, McLaws 
and other local commands when he started through South Caro- 
lina, not enough at any time to resist his progress materially, but 
enough perhaps to delay his movements somewhat while he re- 
paired the bridges destroyed hy the Confederates and enough to 
keep his men reasonably closed up in solid columns and thus sav- 
ing from destruction some of the districts near his line of march. 
This marching of Sherman’s army accompanied by the burning 
of houses in the country and of the towns and villages passed, and 
the general destruction of property continued without variation or 
cessation worthy of mention until he reached the capital of the 
State, which shared the same fate as other towns in the line of 
march. 

But at this juncture General Sherman published a report in 
the papers that General Hampton had burned Columbia; and 
while no soldier in either army in South Carolina believed it, yet 

“For Sherman’s account of his march to the sea, see his Memoirs, Vol. 
II. pp. 171-229: also Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLIV. pp. 7-14.— 
C. W. R. 
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there were others who did give that published report credit. Of 
this latter class was one, writing in Nelson’s Encyclopedia, who 
in speaking of this destruction of Columbia said, “The charge that 
he ordered the burning of Columbia, South Carolina, has been 
completely disproved,” leaving the impression on the reading 
world that Sherman’s charge against General Hampton was true. 
It seems strange that one who presumes to write history should 
be so careless about facts. Now why should enyone conclude that 
a man who had spent months in destroying and burning every- 
thing in a devastating campaign should be relieved or exonerated 
of the charge of burning Columbia, the goal of his ambition and 
cherished conquest of his military career. Besides this process of 
reasoning, to fix the blame on General Sherman, I have seen pub- 
lished a report that I deem reliable, that General Sherman pub- 
lished in his memoirs before he died that he charged General 
Hampton with burning Columbia in order to discredit him with 
the people of South Carolina, his native State. I have never seen 
those memoirs and cannot vouch for the truth of this report, but 
it seems reasonable and much in keeping with General Sherman’s 
character.*® 

John G. Haynie of Company F, as good a soldier as ever Texas 
sent to war, was drowned in Saluda river at Columbia the same 
day the city -was burned. Haynie had rarely ever missed a bat- 
tle, had been wounded two or three times, and had no hope or 
expectation of ever going home again, «s he confided to me only 
a few days before his death. I asked him why he should take 
such a gloomy view of the future. His answer was, “This war 
may last ten years, and I am not going to shirk a duty or miss a 
battle if I can possibly help it; and I know it is only a matter 
of a short time when everyone who does this way will meet his 
final call. Judge the future by the past. Look for the best sol- 
diers of Company F. Where are they? Most of them have an- 
swered their last roll call, and I can’t hope for a different fate.” 

While Sherman was making desolate these regions the army of 
Tennessee was collecting in North Carolina near Raleigh or 
rather in that section of the State, for the purpose of meeting 
Sherman’s march northward. General Joe Johnston, who had 


This confession is in Sherman’s Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 287.—C. W. R. 
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been succeeded by General Hood at Atlanta, was restored to the 
army of Tennessee while said army was near Smithville, North 
Carolina. I never saw a demonstration to equal that made in 
honor of his return. Nearly a whole day was consumed by the 
army in cheering and shouting over this event. The army had 
nearly been destroyed by Hood's manipulation of it, and the rem- 
nants were wholly dispirited by the misfortunes that had befallen 
our cause, and having great confidence in General Johnston as a 
leader and successful warrior, they showed renewed enthusiasm 
and determination by the magnificent reception accorded him. 

A week or ten days later General Johnston moved his army out 
to meet Sherman in his onward march and met him at Benton- 
ville, North Carolina, and engaged him in battle which lasted two 
‘days, March 19-21, 1865. It was furious and bloody from the 
beginning and to a spectator it seemed that the Confederates had 
the advantage on all parts of the field. I had no special duty to 
perform, being on parole. JI was exposed several times to the 
enemy’s fire when I ventured too near to watch the battle or to 
help carry the wounded from the field. 

During the first day the Texas Rangers lost. In the first charge 
they made every field officer they had, Colonel Cook, Lieutenant 
Colonel Christian and Major Jarmon, was badly wounded. In 
after years Cook died from this wound. The other two recovered 
after the war ended. 

Doc. Mathews, a mere boy, captain of Company K, being senior 
captain now with the regiment succeeded to the command of the 
regiment and won unperishable fame by making a_ successfui 
charge on the 17th Army Corps of the enemy, driving them in 
great confusion from a bridge they were ready to seize. This 
bridge was the only available crossing of a deep sluggish stream 
around our army on its west and south sides, and in case of its 
capture by the enemy in front our army would have been cooped 
up and forced to surrender. Our ammunition and supplies had 
to come to us over that bridge. The enemy fully realized the im- 
portance of its capture and approached near to it without being 
discovered, with a whole corps of infantry. The Rangers, being 
the nearest Confederate troops to this point, were ordered by 
General Hardee, who was nearby reconnoitering that part of the 
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field, to drive them back. With a charge rarely equaled and never 
surpassed in impetuosity and daring, the Texans under Doe. 
Mathews’ leadership threw themselves upon that corps of infantry 
with a recklessness that indicated do or die on their part. The 
enemy were greatly confused and wavered for a moment and then 
began to give back. The Texans still pressing were reinforced by 
Brown’s brigade of Tennesseeans, I think, and the two commands 
combined drove the enemy clear off the field and the bridge was 
saved to us for our use. 

The toll of the Texas regiment was heavy in the killed and 
wounded, but the charge was a success, as most of its charges 
were. It was reported that General Johnston said he would com- 
pliment that regiment in a general order, but owing I suppose 
to the great confusion in military quarters and the fast chang- 
ing of operations just previous to final surrender, the complimen- 
tary order and the official report of this battle were never writ- 
ten so far as I know. This was the last battle of the Tennessee 
army of any consequence. In this last charge General Hardee 
had a son killed, about 17 years of age. The boy had been in 
military school at Milledgeville, Georgia. The dash and success 
of the Texas Rangers challenged his ambition. He left school 
without permission, came to the army, sought out the Rangers 
and offered his services in their ranks. His presence and desires 
were made known to General Hardee who sent him back to school 
at Milledgeville. He made his escape from schoo] again and came 
to us during the battle of Bentonville. He was again reported 
to General Hardee by Captain Kyle of Company D of the Rangers. 
Hardee said to Kyle “Swear him into service in your company as 
nothing else will satisfy.” Kyle enrolled him in his company. 
About four hours after this time this fatal charge was made and 
he fel! dead in sight of his father, who had come out to see the 
charge made. Of course I cannot recall many of the casualties 
that happened in that battle, but one other case is so fixed in my 
memory that I feel constrained to mention it. 

Eugene Munger of Company B of the Rangers had escaped 


the missiles of death so long, not even receiving a wound from 
the enemy, though always in the thickest of the fight, that he 
had become a fatalist, and often said that he didn’t believe a 
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Yankee bullet was ever molded to kill him. In that charge a bul- 
let went crashing through his brain, and he never knew what 
killed him. So much for fatalism, so much sometimes in presenti- 
ment. I have known other cases where these things failed in 
realization. 

One other thing in connection with this famous charge. Gen- 
eral McLaws from the Virginia army witnessed it. He said he 
had soldiered with “Jeb” Stuart on his many exploits in Virginia 
and Maryland, but had never witnessed a charge equal in effi- 
ciency and results to this one. 

The great battle of Bentonville was now over, both sides badly 
punished. Sherman’s hitherto unimpeded progress was checked, 
and he gave his time and energy to recruiting and repairing his 
army, and General Johnston to organization and moving leisurelv 
towards Greensboro, North Carolina. In the meantime the Vir- 
ginia army was surrendered at Appomatox, and General Grant’s 
army moved south to make a junction with Sherman’s army and 
to force the surrender of General Johnston which finally took place 
at Greensboro. Just before the armistice between the two armies, 
Johnston’s and Sherman’s, took place, one other incident of in- 
terest might be related pertaining to the Texas Rangers. 

They were camped out on Haw river, or some tributary of it, 
near a bridge over a stream. Pickets between them and the enemy 
had been removed during the night without their knowledge. 
Next morning about sunrise a regiment or more of the enemy’s 
cavalry came across that bridge into the edge of our camps, while 
all the regiment were asleep except five or six men who had sad- 
dled their horses to go out for forage. These raised a shout, 
made a dash at the enemy, thus awakening the balance of the 
regiment, who instantly grabbed their guns without any orders; 
everyone for himself, and gave them such a reception as to send 
them pell mell back the road over which they came. So far as I 
now remember this was the last firing by any part of Johnston’s 
army, and so the Terry Texas Rangers had fought the first and 
last battles of the army of Tennessee: the first at Woodsonville, 
Kentucky, the last near Haw river, North Carolina. 

Not long after this Captain Doc. Mathews, now commanding 
the Texas Rangers visited General Hardee’s headquarters to learn 
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what he might about the current events of the day. General 
Hardee was a favorite of the regiment, and the regiment was a 
favorite of his. He told Mathews of the situation pending; that 
Grant was moving upon us from the north and Sherman's army 
had approached us from the south and east, and Genera! Stone- 
man had 10,000 cavalry on Catawba river southwest of us, and 
that while he had nothing official on the subject, he felt satisfied 
the army would be surrendered right there. He also advised 
Mathews to take his regiment away from there and join Dick 
Taylor’s army then at Mobile, Alabama, and by thus adding 
strength from different sections to that army, under the provi- 
dence of God victory might finally come to the Southern cause, 
and added, “I don’t want to see your regiment surrendered to the 
enemy.” 

Captain Mathews returned to camp at midnight and had the 
bugler sound the assembly call for the regiment, and when it was 
assembled he delivered Hardee’s information and advice and con- 
eluded his remarks with these words, “1 am too young a man to 
assume the responsibility of such an undertaking, but | now offer 
my resignation as commander of the regiment,” asking each com- 
pany commander to take charge of his company. “Hold a coun- 
cil to determine your course, and each company decide and act 
for itself regardless of what others may do.” 

Company F, my company, returned to quarters, held its con- 
ference and decided unanimously to go to Dick Taylor and to 
start at once. Some of the company, including the commissioned 
officers, were absent qn police or scout or other duties or on ac- 
count of sickness, and were not in this conference and hence were 
left behind when we started to leave. C. D. Barnett, our orderly 
sergeant, agreed to be commander and I agreed to be “counselor” 
for the expedition. [I never did learn definitely the course the 
other companies pursued, but had the impression fixed upon me 
that most of them made their escape and were never paroled until 
after all Confederates had surrendered, and some of them were 
never paroled at all, but are still, so to sav, soldiers of the Con- 
federate government. Some parties, making out as best they could 
a roster of the regiment, since the war, in speaking of this sur- 
render of the troops said that two hundred and forty-eight Rangers 
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answered to roll call the day before the surrender, but only two 
of them surrendered next day. I think this is erroneous, but in- 
dicates how much the Rangers opposed surrendering to the enemy 
Captain Tom Weston, last commander of Company H of the 
Rangers, wrote to me some years after the war closed and said 
among other things that he had the honor of surrendering the 
regiment at Greensboro, and that there were ninety men present 
who received paroles. I think this statement is reliable. 

About fifteen or eighteen members of Company F at one o’clock 
in the morning began their journey south for Mobile. We went 
through Greensboro. Brigadier General Harrison of our brigade 
heard of our movement and sent for us to come to see him, where 
he was laid up with recent wounds received in battle, and when 
we drew up in front of the house, he came out on his crutches 
and made us a speech. He commended our movement heartily 
and regretted only that he was unable to accompany us. Then 
with many tears and benedictions he bade us Godspeed with God’s 
blessing and a loving farewell to his faithful comrades who were, 
according to his words, the heroes of 300 battles. 

From Greensboro we went the most direct way to Catawba river. 
We employed a guide to show us a private ford, knowing that all 
public crossings were heavily guarded by Stoneman’s cavalry. Our 
guide rode with us all night and towards daylight we left the 
main road, took a by-path which took us to the river by sun-up 
where our guide pointed out to us the ford, telling us we would 
have to swim twenty or thirty feet in the middle of the stream, 
and ascend on far side up a little trail leading up the bank. Thus 
instructed we dismissed our guide and moved forward. Having 
crossed the river and ascended the bank we found a cabin up on 
the bank and a lane leading out to the main road, which ran up 
and down the river two |hhundred yards or more distant. 

Soon after leaving the cabin we saw about twenty Yankee cay- 
alry coming in the other end of the lane meeting us. They were 
some of Stoneman’s men patroling up and down the river to in- 
tercept Confederate soldiers trying to make their way south. I 
was in the rear of our company, which halting for a moment asked 
me what to do, I said, “Move forward quietly and when within 
ten steps of them raise a yell and charge them with your pistols 
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in hand and demand their surrender.” They were surprised at 
the unexpected charge and surrendered without firing a gun. Now 
with twenty prisoners, well mounted, and well armed, we moved 
forward at a lively gait, crossed the main road, went through the 
woods, fields and pastures, until we had many miles between us 
and Stoneman’s command. We traveled on and on, going south 
until nine o’clock at night, when we began to feel the need of 
rest, and began to consider what was best to do with our prison- 
ers. I suggested to my men to take their horses, arms and muni- 
tions, parole them, and turn them loose to return to the command 
afoot, so building up a fire of pine knots, the paroles were soon 
written for each one and signed up. We then took possession of 
their horses and equipage, bade them good-night and we moved 
on several miles further and camped. 

Next day we continued our travels south, taking from Confed- 
erate commissaries and quartermasters’ stores in the towns we came 
to such food and feed as we needed. The officers in charge of such 
stores sometimes objected, saying that Johnston’s army had sur- 
rendered and that they had been ordered to turn over these sup- 
plies to Federal authorities. I gave them choice of opening their 
storehouses where provisions were stored or having them broken 
open. They unlocked them and told us to help ourselves. I told 
them after they had supplied the Confederates’ wants they might 
turn over the residue to Federal authority; that we were regular 
Confederates and were eating Confederate food and using Con- 
federate forage. 

Not many davs later we learned that General Taylor had sur- 
rendered his army’? to Federal authorities without a single bat- 
tle, and we were confronted with new difficulties. Another coun- 
cil of war or of procedure was necessary on our part, so we de- 
cided to turn west and cross the Mississippi river by private 
ferries and offer our services to General Kirby Smith command- 
ing the Trans-Mississippi department. Still another difficulty arose, 
for we had now reached that desolated strip which General Sher- 
man’s army had made on his famous march to the sea, and it 
was exceedingly difficult to obtain supplies for a company of men. 
We then divided into squads of three or four men in each, with 


May 4, 1865.—C. W. R. 
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the promise to meet on the east side of the river to reunite there 
and go in a body across the river to General Smith’s army.  Be- 
ing separated into smaller bodies we more easily found subsist- 
ence. Thus we all traveled westward on widely differing routes. 
As we began to gather in Mississippi, still a new obstacle to our 
progress was presented. We had hoped to use canoes or skiffs in 
crossing the river, swimming our horses beside them, a custom 
that prevailed in that section after the public crossings had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. This could be done when the river 
was at its ordinary stage or depth very successfully; but now 
what was termed the June rise was on, caused by the melting of 
ice far up North and the spring rains, and the river was thirty 
to forty miles wide, making it impossible for our mode of cross- 
ing for a month at least, perhaps more. So we must await the 
falling of the waters before we could cross over. 

While lying up and waiting Tom Gill, Peter Arnold, John Jus- 
tice and I concluded we would take a run up into middle Ten- 
nessee, where we all had sweethearts whom we desired to visit. So 
after forging some paroles for Justice, Gill and Arnold we made 
our start for Tennessee. Now I don’t wish to make the impres- 
sion that I forged these paroles for the boys, for I did not, but 
‘they found other men on parole down there in Mississippi and 
copied them substituting their own names in place of the one 
on parole. Thus equipped, well mounted, and armed with our 
side arms we started for Tennessee. As we approached Wayland 
Springs in Lawrence County, Tennessee, we unexpectedly at a 
short turn in the road rode into a regiment of Yankee cavalry 
who were dismounted and seemed to be resting under some trees 
bv the roadside. We halted for a moment and I said, “Forward. 


e PT) 


boys, and look for the commander of these troops.” So pretty 
soon Colonel Blank was pointed out to us by the troopers and 
we rode boldly up to him, all of us saluting, when Tom Gill be- 
came spokesman for us, and said, “Colonel, we are Confederate 
soldiers on parole, going up farther in Tennessee to visit our 
friends before we proceed to our homes in the West.” In the 
meantime we all drew out our paroles for the colonel’s inspec- 
tion, and Gil! continued his speech, saying, “You see, Colonel. 
we have our side arms. These are for our own personal protec- 
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tion, as Federal officers in Mississippi advised us that if we came 
to Tennessee we would find bands of outlaws, horse thieves, ete., 
plentiful, and we ought to have some defence against these.” 

After examination of two of the paroles, the colonel bade us to 
proceed on our journey. 

This was about six or eight miles south of Wayland Springs, 
which was the regular camping place for this regiment, as we 
learned later in the day. ‘These springs as it happened were on 
the road we were traveling. After sundown as we approached 
these springs that evening, a sentinel on guard called out to 
“Halt! Halt!” several times, to which we paid no heed, but kept 
riding on towards him. When we drew near this sentinel was 
furious and cursed us vigorously and threatened to shoot us. His 
ealling to us and cursing us aroused the curiosity of his comrades 
back in camp, so they, eight or ten of them, came out to the road 
to see what the trouble was. They first discovered we were Con- 
federate soldiers, and one discovered we were on McClellan sad- 
dles and said, “Why, they are using our saddles,’ meaning we 
were riding saddles the Federal army used for their cavalry, and 
then another one called out, “Why, they are armed with pistols; 
look at them.” Then I said, “Yes, we have our pistols and all of 
us know exactly how to use them, so you need not trouble your- 
selves further about trying to halt us, for we are going on,” and 
bade them good-night, and rode on. It may be but fair to state 
that they had come out to the road without their guns and as the 
vidette only was armed and we had two six-shooters each, they 
simply acted wisely and judiciously by letting us pass on, without 
molestation. This was my last personal interview with the Yankee 
soldier. 

Next day we reached Giles County, and as some of the crowd 
wished to go on up to Franklin County and on to Maury County 
while I wanted to stop in Giles County, we separated with the 
understanding we would meet at my stopping place to begin our 
western trip after the Mississippi river had gone down sufficiently. 
Pretty soon, after this date, Generals Lee, Johnston, and Taylor, 
having surrendered, the future for our independence seemed so 
unpromising to General Kirby Smith’s army that they simply 
broke camps and went home without awaiting any enemy to ask 
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them to surrender. So their final act in this fearful drama was 
called “The Breakup” and is still so-called. 

In our last contact with the Yankee troops down in. Lawrence 
County I did not endorse Mr. Gill’s speech to them, for it was 
only one-fourth correct, since I was the only one that had a 
genuine parole, but he proceeded on the theory, I suppose, that 
“all things are fair in war.” 

The war was now over, our dream of an independent Confed- 
erate government was passed. Overwhelming numbers with inex- 
haustible supplies had triumphed over a half-fed scantily supplied 
army, greatly inferior in numbers. I am reliably informed that 
war records of this period will show to parties seeking correct his- 
tory that the Confederate enrollment of soldiers was 600,000 in 
all, while the enlistment on the other side was 2,800,000, or more 
than four to one in favor of the Northern army. In addition to 
this, all Southern ports were blockaded by the Federal government, 
so it seems wonderful even vet that this war could have continued 
four vears with this great inequality of advantages. 

Personally IT had been loval to the Confederate government, 
had done the best T could, had offered my life, endured privations 
and shed my blood freely; had no apologies to make for my ac- 
tion, and still believed and now believe we were right and en- 
gaged in the cause of human liberty as did our forefathers in other 
vears. I do not know certainly, and do not want to know how 
many men [ killed or how many T wounded. TI only know I had 
many fine opportunities to do both. I wear four scars on my 
body from Yankee bullets that will go with me to my grave, but 
I regard them as scars of honor received in defense of the South- 
land, and am proud of them. TI thank God that I can forgive 
and prav for my former enemies and that T entertain no ill will 
towards any of them at this time. 

In the foregoing pages I have in a plain way told where I 
served and when I served in the Confederate army, together with 
many incidents connected therewith. IT have tried at all times to 
he accurate, and fair and loval to the truth. It now remains for 
me according to first intention as announced in the beginning of 
this record to tell just why T served the cause with such fidelity. 
I might answer this question with one word “Patriotism.” I be- 
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lieved the South right in her contentions and in her actions in 
seceding from the government and setting up for itself. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, Amendment X, the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States were reserved to the States respectively. These inde- 
pendent States never delegated their powers to make or unmake 
governments to the general government, so if they ever had the 
right of choosing in this matter and had not delegated it to others, 
they still possessed it. These independent Colonies, or States, 
had never lodged in the hands of the general government the right 
to make war on any one of its members. Secession it was said 
was advocated by Abraham Lincoln in a speech in Congress as 
a right belonging to the States respectively. Massachusetts 
threatened secession when the government purchased Louisiana 
from France, because, as her people argued, the price paid was 
extravagant. Fanaticism in the Northern States caused them to 
pass fugitive slave laws in violation of the Constitution, in Article 
[V and Jatter part of Section II, and when reminded of this vio- 
lation the usual answer was, “The Constitution is a compact with 
the Devil and in a league with Hell.” They brought on war and 
bloodshed in Kansas because some United States citizens had 
moved to Kansas and took their slaves with them, as I now re- 
member. The same fanaticism sent emissaries through the South 
to raise insurrection among the blacks, and to incite them to 
bloodshed and murder and when one of those was condemned and 
hanged for his murderous deeds, those fanatics held great public 
funerals over the North, proclaiming him a martyr to the cause 
of human welfare and to the holy service of God. 

In addition to all of these things this same element increased 
in strength and power until it was able to elect a President and 
a Congress of the U. S. from its members and what could the 
South expect but humiliation and destruction of her institutions 
from such a set? 

The time had come when we believed we could not live peace- 
ably with them. Therefore, we preferred to secede and form a 
government of our own, which we thought we had a right to do. 
We did not demand any of the public treasure or public lands 
or any of the community property of the government of which 
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we rightfully owned a part, but simply seceded from disagreeable 
company and set up a government of our own and asked only to 
be let alone. I dovbt if a constitutional lawyer could have been 
found at that time who would have said we did not have a right 
to secede and I doubt if you can find a constitutional lawyer to- 
day who understands the organic law of the government who will 
say that we had no right to secede. Then where did this power 
lie or come from authorizing Abraham Lincoln to make war on 
and devastate the Southern States? 

There is another viewpoint that justifies the South in going to 
war. Self-preservation is the first law of nature and a people 
who would not fight to defend their homes and firesides are not 
worthy of freedom or respect. I love the South and her institu- 
tions and I went out to help defend them and to help if possible 
drive the destroyers from our borders, and old as [I am now, if 
such a catastrophe should happen again to our beloved land, | 
am ready to offer my life, my fortune, and sacred honor in her 
defense. 

CONCLUSION 

It is self-evident from the foregoing writings in these sketches 
that if the writer were asked to fix the responsibility of the Civil 
War he would say, without hesitation, Abraham Lincoln, his ill 
advisors and coadjutors were responsible for all of the bloodshed, 
the deaths, the horrors and devastation of that war. But as an- 
other Judge, the Judge of all the earth who will do right, has 
jurisdiction over these and all other human affairs, the writer is 
willing to leave these and all other things for Him to adjudicate. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


IV 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 14th day of July 
1830. An extraordinary meeting of the Ayuntamto convoked by 
the President thereof for the purpose of adopting measures reg- 
ulating the approching electoral municipal assemblies which bv 
the constitution must take place on the first Sunday of next 
August for the purpose of electing Twenty one Electors, who are 
to vote at the Capitol of this Departmt, for Governor, Vice Govr. 
two members of the State Legislature and an Elector to vote for 
a Deputy in the General Congress. Present: Thomas Barnett 
President.—H. H. League 1st Regidr. [p. 10] Walter C. White 
2d Regidr and Wm. Pettus Sindico Procuradr. The Ayuntamto 
in conformity with the faculties granted them by the 49th article 
of the State Constitution?’ relative to the number of municipal 
electoral assemblies necessary for this Jurisdiction, in order that 
the citizens may convene with the greatest facility to vote, have 
thot proper to order the following municipal assemblies. 


1. At the Town of Austin to be presided by the Alcalde 
2d At Wm. Robinsons on the Colorado to be presided by Wm 


Robinson 

3d At Gonzales to be presided by Empreso [Empresario] De 
Witt. 

4th At Andrew Robinsons at the LaBahia crossing, Presd. Jno. 
P. Coles 


5th At Lawce [Lawrence] Ramys to be presided by John Huff. 
6th At Brazoria to be presided by John Austin. 

?th At Harrisburgh to be presided by Sam] C. Hirams. 

8th At Jesse Carthwright presided by said Cartwright. 


*“ Art, 49. That the citizens may more conveniently attend, each ayun- 
tamiento, according to the locality and population of its territory, shall 
determine the number of municipal assemblies to be formed within its 
limits, and the public places where they shall be holden, designating to 
each the places corresponding thereto.” 
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The President of the Ayuntamto or the Regidor who may ex- 
ercise the faculties of the President shall immediately give public 
notice of said Elections in the manner he may deem most proper, 
so that notice may circulate in the remote parts of the municipal- 
ity. And he will also furnish to those persons who are appointed 
to preside the various Elections the necessary forms and instruc- 
tions to enable them to hold the Election in conformity with the 
laws. 

The Ayuntamto then ordered, that as there was an order is- 
sued for a meeting of this body on Monday the 19th inst: all fur- 
ther business be deferred until that day, and the Ayuntamto ad- 
journed until the 19th inst: Approved. 

Samuel M. Williams Thos. Barnett 

Srio Into Prest 


[p. 11] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 19th day 
of July 1830. The Avyunto met according to the adjournment of 
the 5th inst. in extraordinary meeting. Present: Thos Barnett 
President—H. H. League 1st Regidor Walter C. White 2d Regidor 
Wm Pettus Sindico Procurador. 

On motion of Wm. Pettus Sindico Procurador ordered that from 
the Avuntamto an official letter be addressed to Mr. George Fisher 
inviting him to accept the office of Secretary of this Avuntamto 
in case his other duties and avocations will permit him to do so, 
and the said official letter having been written and forwarded to 
the said Fisher, he in answer consented to accept the office of 
Seery provisionally, in consideration of the uncertainty whether 
or not his services might be required by the Genl Governt on ac- 
count of his having been appointed Admr of the Customhouse of 
Galveston, the Establishment of which has been suspended for the 
present.— 

It was therefore ordered by the Avuntamto that the offer of his 
services as tendered by Mr. Fisher be accepted, and he is hereby 
appointed Secry: of the Ayunto which appointment shall be pro- 
visional as the circumstances of Mr. Fisher may require. 

A petition addressed to the supreme Tribunal of Justice by 
Citizen Samuel M. Williams praying to be appointed Notary Pub- 
lic, was presented by said Williams with a Solicitation that the 
Ayuntamto would be pleased to report on the same. And whereas 
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the Ayuntamto have full confidence in the honor and integrity of 
said Williams as well as in his attitude and capacity—Order that 
a favorable [p. 12] report of the Ayuntamto be put on the said 
petition and it returned to said Williams for the purposes that 
may suit him and to be forwarded to the said Tribunal 

It was also ordered by the Avuntamto that a copy of the official 
letter addressed to this body by the Chief of Depart. on the sub- 
ject of land comissioners be passed to the Empresario Stephen F. 
Austin, in order to comply with the Superior Resolution. 

The Ayuntamto adjourned to the next regular meeting in 
August next.—Approved.— 

Samuel M. Williams Thos. Barnett 

Srio Into Prest 


In the town of San Felipe de Austin, on the 2d day of August 
1830. The Ayunto in conformity with the Municipal ordinances 
met in regular meeting. Present: Thos. Barnett President. H. 
H. League 1st Regidor—Walter C. White 2d Regidor. 

The president stated that whereas this day being one of the days 
of election, held in conformity with the 48th Article of the consti- 
tution of the state the regular meeting of this Body is adjourned 
to the 4th day of the present month. And the meeting was ac- 
cordingly closed—A pproved— 

George Fisher Thos. Barnett 
Secy pro tempo Prest 


[p. 13] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 4th day of 
August 1830. The Ayunto met pursuant to the adjournment 
of the 2d inst. in regular meeting. Present: Thos. Barnett Presi- 
dent, H. H. League 1st Regidor. Walter C. White 2d Regidor. 
Wm. Pettus Sindico Procurador. 

The minutes of the regular and extraordinary meetings of this 
body held on the 5th 14th and 19th of July, and the 2d inst. were 
read considered and severally adopted. 

The President presented to the Ayuntamto a Report of the sale 
of the town and outlots held on the 31 day of July last, in con- 
formity with the resolution of this body to that effect, at the regular 
meeting, held on the 5th day of July last which is in the manner 
following: 

“In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 31st day of July 
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1830—Agreably to previous notice given by the Alcalde of this 
Jurisdiction, and in conformity with the Resolution of the Ayun- 
tamto of said Municipality a sale of Town and outlots took place 
this day at the Alcaldes office in this town, when the following pur- 
chasers bought the lots, as specified, and attached to their names. 
George Fisher bought six town lots Nos 139-140-141-184-185-186 
at $15 pr. lot amounting to $90 Dollars which lots were sold 
on the 15th day of December last to Robt. Peebles, and for- 
feited for non compliance of the conditions of sale. 

James Whiteside bought two town lots Nos 128 and 129 for 
Fourty Dollars ($40) which lots were sold to George Dennett on 
the 15th day of Dec. last and forfeited for non compliance with 
the conditions of sale. 

[p. 14] Thomas Barnett for the use of the Ayuntamto bot. two 
town lots Nos 79 and 80. for Twenty one Dollars, sold on the 15th 
Dec. last to C. Burg, and forfeited for the same reason. $21— 

William H. Jack bought one Out lot No. 38 for Thirty one Dollars 
($31) sold on the 15th Dec. last to Geo. B. McKinstry and forfeited 
for the same reasons. 

The above report was considered, and approved, and it was or- 
dered that the President of this Ayunto be authorized and em- 
powered to ajust the accounts of the former purchasers of the 
above mentioned town and out lots, by collecting or by paying any 
deficiencies of overplus, which may have resulted in the price of the 
lots sold on the 15th day of Dec. and on the 31 July last and that 
he shall issue formal process against all those that may refuse to 
make good the deficiencies resulted by the two different sales held, 
for the sale of the above town and out lots.— 

The Report of the Road Commissioners Saml. C. Hirams Martin 
Allen, and Randal Johns [Jones] authorising them to lay out a 
road from San Felipe to Harrisburg [sic], was taken up, and de- 
ferred to the next meeting of the Ayunto. 

The memorial of John G. Holtham, praying the adjustment of 
his account with this body was taken up, and ordered that the sum 
of Fifty Dollars be paid to him for his services as Secy to this 
body for the time being, and a further sum of two Dollars and a 
half was allowed to him, for the binding of a book for Records and 
for some stationary—making in all Fifty two Dlls. and a half, and 
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the President of this Avunto was authorized to satisfy the said sum 
to the petitioner. 

[p. 15] Ordered that the sum of Five Dollars be allowed to 
Florence Stak for a Bookcase. 

Ordered that the sum of Nineteen Dollars be paid to Sam] M. 
Williams Post Master of this town in full for the subscription and 
postage for the “Official Register,’ a Newspaper printed at the 
City of Mexico—for the present year agreably to the official com- 
munication of the 13 May 1830 directed by the Chief of this De- 
part. to this Ayuntamto. 

Ordered that the President of this Ayunto be empowered and he 
is hereby requested to proceed to the Collection of the amount due to 
this Body by John C. Reed, for the ferry rent, for the ferry in front 
of the town of Austin, and his securities according to the bond given 
in favor of this Ayuntamto for the year 1829—also for the collec- 
tion of One Hundred Dlils more, amount awarded against him by 
this body for failing to deliver at the Expiration of the vear 1829 
of a good and substantial ferry flat boat, according to the specifica- 
tions made to that effect, in sd Bond. 

Ordered: that the Citizens of this Municipality be called on for 
a voluntary subscription in money or produce to create a fund now 
undertaken by the General Governt. for the purpose of supporting, 
arming and clothing the National Army, in case of an invasion of 
the country by the Spanish troops, to be paid in money or country 
produce for the collection of which subscription, the following 
citizens are appointed viz: 

Lucas Lesassier. At San Felipe de Austin. at Brazoria Shubael 
March. Sindico of that Precinct. 

[p. 16] At Harrisburgh Wm. D. Dunlap. 

At Colorado Rawson Ally. 

At Bay Prairie. Thomas M. Duke. 

At Fort Settlement. Randal Jones. 

At North Brasos John P. Cole. 

A Committee of three were appointed to draft a plan of collect- 
ing said contribution in the most practicable and economical way, 
to which were named L. Lessassier, Saml M. Williams, and Jorge 
Fisher. 

Ordered that the Citizens of this Municipality be invited to join 
this Ayuntamto in the celebration of the Aniversary of the Na- 
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tional independence on the 16 September next, and a Committee was 
appointed to draft the plan of the mode in which said celebration 
shall take place, to which were named Col. Stephen F. Austin, 
Saml M. Williams and Jorge Fisher and to report it to the next 
meeting of this Body. 

Ordered that the Municipal surveyor be requested to lay off ten 
out lots and the President be empowered to sell at private sale any 
vacant Town or out lots belonging to the Avuntamto for cash or on 
a Credit until the 1st Deer. next at the fixed rate of $15 for a town, 
and $30 for an out lot on condition of the purchaser giving bond 
with Security for the payment of the same, and complying with the 
usual conditions of making the required improvements thereon 
within the limited time, otherwise subject to forfeiture Gale Bor- 
den Sen. and James Hope, are nominated as Commissioners on the 
part of the Ayuntamto to supperintend the surveying of the above 
mentioned lots. 

[p. 17] On motion of the Sindico Procurador, it was Ordered : 
That the act of digging a well on one of the Public Squares of th's 
town, by subscription, of which James Whiteside, J. C. Payton, 
and Joseph White, with others were the subscribers, is sanctioned 
by this Ayuntamto as an act of Public Utility, and it is hereby de- 
clared the said well to be a public property under the protection of 
the Ayuntamto. 

On motion of the same, it was orderd: That the President of 
this Ayuntamto be authorized and he is hereby required to subscribe 
for the use and at the expence of this Ayuntamto for an anual sub- 
scription to the “Texas Gazette,”*® published in the town of San 
Felipe de Austin to commence with the Ist No. of said Newspaper, 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of this body to keep a 
file of said “Gazette,” and of the “Registro Official” in his office 
under his strict responsibility, as part of the Archives of this 
Ayuntamto. 

Ordered that the Secretary be required to keep a Separate Book, 
called “Book of Ordinances” in which he shall record all ordinances, 
passed by this Body, in a numerical order, commencing the No, 1. 
with the present Ordinance “Relative to the Establishment of a 
3ord of Physicians” and that all Municipal ordinances which in 


*For a brief account of the Texas Gazette see “Notes on Early Texas 
Newspapers, 1819-1836,” in THE QUARTERLY, XXTI, 130 ff. 
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future may be passed by this Ayuntamto shall be numbered and 
recorded by the Secretary into the said ordinance Book and shall 
be signed by the President and Secretary of the Ayuntamto. which 
Ordinances** 

[p. 1%a] ** copied, numbered, and signed, as provided, shall be 
held obligatory, as laws or proclamations (bandos) adopted by 
the Ayuntamiento for the better government of this municipality ; 
with the understanding that no ordinance is to be published and 
regarded as a legitimate proclamation unless it is first copied, 
numbered, and signed according to the provisions just cited. The 
President and the Secy of this Bodv are charged with the exact 
fulfillment of this decree. 

It was agreed that the present Secretary pro tem shall enjov 
a salary at the rate of Eight hundred dollars a year for the time 
that he shall discharge this office, computing the time from the 
19th day of July last: and that it shall be paid quarterly at the 
end of each quarter (por trimestres cumplidos). It was also 
agreed that he should be paid an appropriate sum for special work 
in answering the official correspondence of the political chief of 
the department and for the translation of the acts [of this ayunta- 
miento?| from the beginning of this year to the 19th of the said 
month of July, the payment to be made according to the appraise- 
ment of a committee appointed by this body and concurred in 
by it. 

The ordinance relative to the establishment of the board of 
physicians was approved in its eight articles as reported by the 
committee, and the ordinance on the same subject, approved July 
5 last, was repealed. 

No other matters of importance presenting themselves, the session 
closed, to meet again the 8th of the current month, as provided 
in Art. 60 of the political Constitution of the State. 

Jorge Fisher Thos. Barnett 

Sec. Pro. Tem. prest.** 


[p. 19] In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 6th day 
of September 1830. The Avuntamto met pursuant to the Munic- 


ipal ordinances, in regular meeting. Present: Thomas Barnett 


**A page of the English is missing here. The matter between the ** is 


translated from the parallel Spanish. 
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President Walter C. White and Jesse H. Cartwright Regidors. 
Wm. Pettus Sindico Procurador. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting of this body held in 
August last were read and approved. 

On motion of the Sindico Procurador it was ordered that the 
President of this body be required to issue a proclamation in the 
“Texas Cazette” offering One Hundred Dollars Reward for the 
apprehension and delivery into the custody of said President the 
Criminal Hiram Friley who broke custody on the evening of the 
24th of last August, then in detention under the charge of mur- 
der, committed on the Person of Fielding Porter deed and that 
the said reward One Hundred Dollars be paid out of any unap- 
propriated funds of this Municipality. 

The Sindico Procurador produced a memorial to be sent to the 
State Legislature by this body praying to extend the time of levy- 
ing the tax provided for in the 8th C[h]apter cf the Municipal Law 
of the State, which memoria! was read and approved and ordered 
to be spread on the records and that the President of this body 
forward the same to the Governor of the State, through the 
medium of the chief of this Depart. with a humble request from 
this body, that the same may be laid before the Hon.** Congress 
of the State. The petition is in the following words: 

[p. 28a]** 

Most Excellent Sir: 

The constitutional ayuntamiento of the Town of San Felipe de 
Austin, in the department of Bexar, with all the respect due to 
this Honorable Congress, declares: That the same Honorable 
Congress of this State decreed by Law No. 100, of May 30, 1829, 
the municipal ordinances for the interior government of the said 
Town of Austin: that Chapter 8, in Articles Nos. 56 to 66, au- 
thorizes and requires this avuntamiento, for the purposes indicated, 
to collect under its responsibility the taxes (arbitrios) prescribed 
therein. But this body, having taken into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the inhabitants of the jurisdiction, have, pending 
the investigation of public opinion upon the subject, delayed the 
execution of this chapter of the decree. The taxes levied by these 


*The English is missing here. The matter between the ** is from the 
parallel Spanish. 
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articles would yield, it is estimated, if carried into effect, no less 
than eight thousand dollars in the two years; and the inhabitants 
of this municipality were not able during the period mentioned, 
in view of the newness of the settlements, the scant crops of 
previous years, the expense of equipping their farms with tools 
and stocking them with horses and large and small cattle—in short 
laving the foundation of agricultural and pastoral industry,— 
adding to this the excessive scarcity of ready money (/os reales 
efectivos) because***° in. 
[p. 26] of the Surplus produce of their agricultural industry they 
are enabled to get ready money, to satisfy a contribution absolutely 
necessary, to erect the indispensable buildings to insure public 
prosperity, whose want until now and dayly causes them great in- 
conveniences, which were not in their power to prevent: There- 
fore: 

To Your Encellency prays that it may be pleased to decree the 
prayer in which it will receive Grace and mercy. 

Hall of the Ayuntamto of the Town of Austin 6th of Septem- 
ber 1830. 

Most Excellent Sir. 
Thos. Barnett 
Jorge Fisher Presdt of the Ayunto 
Secy p. tem 
of the Avuntamto 

The President of the Avuntamto was required to announce offi- 
cially to A. C. Buckner, that in consequence of the arrest, under 
which H. H. League 1st Regidor, is at present,*° the office of Sd 
Regidor devolves upon him according to law, and that he be in- 
formed to attend at the next session of this body to be qualified 
and to take his seat. 

There being no other business of immediate importance the 
Avuntamto adjourned until next Monday 13th inst. to meet again. 

Approved. 
Thos Barnett 

Jorge Fisher Presd 


+ 


Secy p. t. 


“Here, for a page, both English and Spanish are missing. 

“The Texas Gazette of September 6, 1830, announced that Seth Ingram 
and H. H. League had had a “recontre” with J. G. Holtham, and that 
Holtham was killed by “a pistol ball passing through his body.” 
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[p. 27] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin on the 13th 
day of Sept. 1830. The Ayuntamto of this Municipality met in 
regular meeting pursuant to adjournment on the 6th inst: Present. 
Thos. Barnett, President. Walter C. White, and Jesse H. Cart- 
wright. Regidors. William Pettus Sindico Procurador. 

The minutes of the last session of the 6th inst were read, in- 
elusive the Memorial made by this corporation to the Honoreble 
Congress of this State, relative to taxation, which were approved. 

The Election return from the district of Gonzales of the Elec- 
tion held on the Ist and 2d days of August, last, for a Comisario 
of Police were read, the apology of its tardiness admitted, and the 
same was declared valid. ‘The votes were as follows: James B. 
Patrick obtained 38 votes. Silas Fuqua obtained 18 votes for 
Comisario of Police for said district, whereupon the Presid de- 
clared James B. Patrick as duly and constitutionally elected for 
said office, for the district of Gonzales, and that the order of the 
President on this subject be approved, and which is hereby ap- 
proved. 

The report by James Kerr commissioner with others to view 
out a road from the town of Brazoria to La Baca, was read and 
it was ordered that the said commissioners be permitted a further 
time to make out a full report of their investigation. 

[p. 281 The Report of James Kerr and Robt Guthrie commis- 
sioners to view out a road from the Town of Austin by way of La 
Baca to Goliad, was read and approved as reported by said com- 
missioners. 

The several Reports of the commissioners Saml C. Hirams 
Martin Allen, John Jones Randall Jones and William Pettus to 
view out a road from the town of Austin to John Jones on the 
San Jacinto by way of Harrisburg were read, discussed and 
adopted with the amendments thereon. Martin Allen, William 
Andrews and Thos. Davis were appointed superintendants of Said 
road, and it was ordered that the President acquaint them with 
their appointment and give them their necessary instructions as 
decreed on that subject this day, by ordinance No. 5. 

Ordered that Martin Varnum Joseph Kuykendall, and Jesse 
Thompson, appointed commissioners to view out a road from the 
town of Austin to Marion be remembered and required to report 
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to this body to their next meeting the result of their investigation. 

The Petition of James Whiteside relative to a house, which the 
petitioner had erected on one of the public [s]quares of the town 
of Austin at his cost, and for his benefit, was read, and discussed, 
and it was ordered the sum of Fourty Dollars be offered to 
the petitioner, as a compensation for said building, and in case 
of his [p. 29] refusal, he be compelled to remove the same within 
three days, under the penalty of the provisions of the ordinance 
of this body, which declares similar buildings as a public nuisance. 

The Petition of James B. Miller was read, in which he re- 
quests this body, that the error which he committed in purchas- 
ing a fifty acre lot, for One hundred and ten dollars; may be 
rectified by permitting him to take other property to the amount 
of Eighty Dollars which was rejected unanimously. 

The petition of Thomas J. Gazley and Eliza Gazley praying 
that the tittle for the six Town Lots Nos. 133-134-135-190-191 
and 192-be made to Eliza Gazley, was read and ordered that the 
President of this body ascertain how far said Thos. J. and Eliza 
Gazley have complied with the conditions of the sale of said six 
town lots, and if fully complied with the said conditions, that the 
tittle be issued as the petitioners pray. 

A request from George B. McKinstry, to make the tittle, of 
two town lots No. 19 and 48 which were bought by him at the 
time of the original sale, to Dinsmore and Cochran, was read, 
and the same granted. 

The petition of Godwin B. Cotton and Robert M. Williamson 
praying to issue the tittle for the town lot No. 50 to Thomas 
Gay was read, and the petition was granted. 

[p. 30] The following relief Bill was passed and the several 
sums allowed to the persons therein mentioned, to be paid out of 
any unappropriated funds, viz. To Thomas J. Gazley, former 
Secy. in full for all his services and claims for house rent against 
this body, up to the 1st October next $129. To Oliver Jones in 
full for his accts. from the 1st day of January 1829 to the 1 Sept 
1830 $137.4. 


To William B. Whiteside for guarding Hiram Friley as a 
eh DE 0 ee 
To John Denton, for the same services................. 15 
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To James Holland for the same...................005. 9 

ee Te any a Te GI so nnn a ss oe eecinw ss 3 

To Thomas Gay for plank for J. G. H[o|ltham Coffin.... 4.32 
Total amt. $321.32 


The Ayuntamto adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 

The Ayuntamto met according to adjournment Present, as 
before. 

The President presented the body with an ordinance on the 
subject of raising the necessary funds to build a Jail in this town, 
which after discussion, and some amendments was approved as it 
stands recorded, and marked with No. 3 in the Book of Ordinances. 

The subject of the sale of town and out lots was taken up and 
ordinance No. 4 apprd. 

[p. 31] The petition of Green B. Jameson accompanied with 
an account, for his relief, was read and deferred to the next meet- 
ing, and the president was required to investigate the subject and 
report to the next meeting. 

The petition of Jorge Fisher, praying that this Ayuntamto in 
conformity with the 17 art. of the Colonization law of this state, 
report favorably on his petition to the Governor of the State, 
wherein he solicits an augmentation to the lands, to which as an 
emigrant father of family he is entitled to, according to the 16th 
Article of said Colonization law was read, discussed and the peti- 
tion granted with the following decree. “That the Statements 
made by the Petitioner in his memorial to His Excenly the Goy- 
ernor of the State and to this corporation, are founded on facts, 
and that this Body report favorably on the petition of the memo- 
rialist in consideration of his good circumstances, honesty, ac- 
credited industry, personal virtues, great capability in business, 
and knowledge of several languages, among them, the Castillian, 
and the english, and that his permanency, in this Depart will be 
of mutual benefit to the Government and the people, and that this 
petition be returned to the petitioner, together with this decree, 
for the uses that may suit him, and that the [p. 32] same be en- 
tered on the records.[”’] 

The President stated that in virtue of the Several resolutions of 
this body, he has called on the Empresario Stephen F. Austin, for 
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a statement of affairs and liquidation of accounts between them 
and this Ayuntamto and that in consequence of the various occu- 
pations and the frequent absence of the Sd. Empresario from this 
town, he was not enabled to comply with the said resolutions, 
whereupon it was ordered : 

That the President of this Ayunto. transmit to the said Em- 
presario with the shortest possible deiay a certified copy of the 
Resolutions of the Ayuntamto passed on the 1st Feby. 2 March. 
5 July and 13th Sept. 1830 and that the Sd. Empresario is hereby 
required under his responsibility to lay before this body a com- 
plete and detailed statement of facts required in Sd. Resolutions 
at their meeting on the 27 day of this month without fail. 

The ordinance No. 2 relative the prohibition of Gambling, was 
passed and adopted.** 

It was ordered that the President be authorized to pay the 
guards, that now guard the Prisoners, from time to time as they 
may require it— 

[p. 33] The following decrees were adopted : 

I. Whereas by a decree of this Ayuntamto passed on the 2d 
day of March last the President of this Body was authorized to 


"This ordinance is published in The Texas Gazette of September 25. 
1830. It declares that, “Whereas the vice of gambling is very pernicious 
and destructive to the good morals of society, and also has a tendency 
to create riotous and disorderly conduct,” ‘Every description of gambling 
with cards, dice, machine, or instrument, including every description of 
hazard for money or property, is prohibited in the jurisdiction of Aus- 
tin, and any person who violates this ordinance by establishing or per- 
mitting the establishment on his premises of cards, dice or hazards, etc., 
shall be fined from $50 to $150, besides the forfeiture of all money and 
devices used in the said gambling.’ 

‘Likewise all who violate this law by gambling shall be fined from $50 
to $150 for each offense. 

‘Fines go into the municipal treasury. Those who are unable to pay 
shall work on public works at $3 a day until fine and costs are paid.’ 
This digest of the ordinance is from a rough note which the editor: of 
these minutes made several years ago, the complete copy in The Texas 
Gazette not being available to him at present. 

The Texas Gazette of October 2, 1830, notes that “several persons 
were arraigned before the alealde of this jurisdiction” and fined the mini- 
mum of $50 for gambling. “This,” says the editor, “thoroughly evinces 
the potent arm with which the judiciary are willing to wield the sword 
of justice for the promotion of morals and suppression of vice.” This is 
proper, he thinks, but the ordinance was new, and the offenders were 
ignorant of it, and the ayuntamiento should now remit the fine for the 
first offense. The petition was, however, unanimously rejected. See below, 
p. 196. 
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procure a translation of such acts of the Legislature of this State, 
as are in form, and relative to judicial proceedings in this Munic- 
ipality, and cause the same to be published for which purpose he 
was authorized to employ a trustworthy, discreet and confidential 
person for translator, and whereas in conformity with the above 
decree, the Sd. President has employed the late John G. Holtham 
decd then Secy of this Ayunto. as translator, and caused the Laws 
Nos. 39 and 104* to be translated and whereas the said Holtham 
after translating the same, and before liquidating his accounts 
with this body departed this life; Therefore it is hereby ordered 
that the President of this body be required to ascertain how far 
the said decd has complied with the charge entrusted to his care, 
in translating said Laws No. 39 and 104 and also to ascertain 
the value of the same, to which in consideration of said services 
the estate of the decd may be entitled to, and to report the same 
to this body by the next regular meeting, together with the trans- 
lating of said Laws. Also that the President [p. 34] be author- 
ized to satisfy out of the funds of this municipality the amount of 
the funeral expenses of the deceised which sum so paid shall be 
brought into the account of the estate of Sd. decd as part pay 
for the translations of the mentioned Laws No. 39 and 104. 

II. Whereas the Attornies practising law within this Munici- 
pality, have for some time signified to the President of this Body 
their willingness to devote part of their time and labour for the 
public welfare of this comunity, by Serving gratis in a regu- 
lar routine, as Attornies for the prosecution of crimes committed 
against the Laws of this state, and whereas the liberal offer of the 
aforesaid Attornies, meets the approbation of this Body. There- 
fore: it is hereby decreed that the same be accepted, and that 
Robert M. Williamson Esq be and he is hereby appointed as At- 
torney on the part of this Avyuntamto to serve for purposes and on 
the conditions above mentioned for the next insuing Six months, 
counting from this date forward, and that the President of this 
Body notify him of his appointment. 


“Both these laws are omitted from the official publication of the laws 
of Coahuila and Texas. No. 39 described and defined the judiciary sys- 
tem, and a copy in Spanish may be found in the Bexar Archives at the 
University of Texas, file of June 21, 1827. No. 104 is entitled in Gam- 
mel (Laws of Texas, I, 244) merely “Letter of Procedure.” 
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There being no other business before this body of immediate 
importance it was closed to meet again in course of law. 
Approved 





Tho. Barnett 
Jorge Fisher Presd. 
Secy: pro tem. 
to the Ayuntamto. 


[p. 35] In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the 4th day 
of Oct. 1830. The constitutional Ayuntamto of this Municipal- 
ity according to the Municipal ordinances in regular meeting met. 
Present: the Alcalde Thomas Barnett President. Walter C. White 
and Jesse H. Cartwright 2d and 3d Regidors, Wm. Pettus Sindico 
Procurador. Absent. H. H. League 1st and Churchhill Fulcher 
{th Regidors. The public meeting was opened and having given 
an account of the official comunication of the Political Chief of 
this Depart. of the 7th of last Sept. in which he has been pleased 
to circulate the supreme order of his Excely the Governor of the 
State of the date of 26 of last June, in which His Excell orders 
that the Ayuntamto of this Depart comply with the provisions of 
the 147 Art: of the political Constitution of the State, and having 
the referred 147 art. of said constitution been read, it was by an 
unanimous vote ordered “That being this corporation satisfied of 
the good Sentiments which animate the political Chief of this 
Depart Dn. Ramon Musquiz and acknowledging the good services, 
which said political chief has rendered in favor of the prosperity 
and advancement of the rising Colonies of this Municipality, and 
considering the utility of his remaining in the office which he at 
present occupies and whose duties he to so much satisfaction of 
this Body discharges, recommends him to the Supreme Governt of 
this State in conformity to the 147 art. of the political constitu- 
tion of this state, as the individual of its choice, to the office of 
the Chief of the Department of Bexar. 

In continuation the Ayuntamto [p. 36] proceeded to despach 
such pending business as it was proper to be acted upon at this 
meeting, and commenced with the business relative to the removal 
of the curate named for this town from the town of Goliad. in 
consequence of which the President presented the correspondence 
which he had with said priest on the subject of his removal, and 
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after a sufficient deliberation it was ordered. ‘That the Ayuntamto 
petition the Government for the appointment of a Priest for this 
town, in place of the one, who was appointed and whose appoint- 
ment was changed. 

The Ayuntamto proceeded to the nomination of other two per- 
sons to be recommended to His Excellency the Governor of the 
state for the office of the Chief of the Department of Bexar and 
Gaspar Flores and Miguel Arciniega of Bexar were recommended 
to that office should the appointment not be conferred upon the 
individual first named.** 

The Commissioners appointed to view out a road from this 
town to Marion were granted further time to report the same. 

The president was permitted further time to make a full report 
on the Petition of Green B. Jameson, and on the subject relative 
to the translation of the laws Nos. 39 and 104 and the liquidation 
of the accounts of the estate of the late J. G@. Holtham deed. 

The President presented the documents which the Empresario 
Stephen F. Austin has rendered to him, in obedience to the rese- 
lution of this body, passed at the regular meeting on the 13th 
Sept [p. 37] last relative to the pending business between him and 
this Body, on the subject of the disposal of the town and out lots 
during his administration of the municipal affairs of this Juris- 
diction, and on the liquidation of the financial concerns of the 
same, during the same times which documents were admitted, ex- 
amined and deferred to the next meeting. 

The president comunicated, that the said Empresario requests 
further time for the presentation of the list of families composing 
his first colony, as required by the aforesaid resolution, and fur- 
ther time was granted, to him until] the next regular meeting in 
November next. 

The Ayuntamto adjourned until 2 o’clock P. M. 

“2 o’clock P. M. The Ayuntamto met according to adjourn- 
ment.” 

Present as before: 

It was ordered that public notice be given to all persons in- 
terested in the town and out lots, acquired during the Adminis- 
tration of the Municipal affairs of this Jurisdiction by the Em- 


*Ramon Musquiz being first choice. 
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presario Stephen F. Austin citing them to pay the amounts re- 
spectively due for them and to make the stipulated improvements 
thereon as agreed between them and the said Empresaric, at the 
time the sale or grant was efected, within the time limited by 
the decree of this body passed at their regular meeting on the 3d 
day of May last, and unless they comply with the aforesaid con- 
ditions of sale, or grant by the 3d day of November next all such 
town and out lots as are comprehended in the list presented by 
said Empresario shall on that day be sold at public sale, at the 
Alealdes office in this town, under the superintendance of the |p. 
38] Ayuntamto of this Municipality for account and benefit of 
the present holders, and that for the information of the persons 
subject to the provisions of this decree, a list exhibiting the same 
be published in the Texas Gazette, which list is as follows: 


Joanna Parker “out lots No: 19. 25) «ous... cc eee es $ 30 
| ae ee 50 
punpee aon ae GO" BOL ka. soilless ess sae wes 5 
nen: WP ™ BD i civesccesesseees 75 
Thomas Westall Town lots “ 1. 2. 3. 62. 63. 65. 66...... 115 
M. M. Battle Oe yea) OF 15) (ee 20 
A NE i, ss dnwnens.o nics evens 30 
Alexander Calvitt UC aE 92) 53 | a a 40 
vane Willans -lown lots: No; 127. 82 ............0600% $ 40 
Ira Ingram FI ng ir ea i aig sik 10 
S. Whiting NMED os eC Ge eiscnsewn bes cise 10 

due. Total amt. $435. 





The Petition of J. M. Pennington praying that the tittle for 


the town lot No. 579 be issued in favor of Baker Larkin, John M. 
Allen, and Laughlin McLaughlin was read and the same granted. 

A petition subscribed by Stephen Brown, Noah Scott, Jesse 
Clift, and John Williams and John McGee—praying that they 
may be released from the payment of the fine, imposed upon them 
by the Alcalde of this jurisdiction on the 22d Sept. last; for vio- 
lating the Ordinance No. 2: relative to the prohibition of gambling, 
was presented, read, and rejected by unanimous vote. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. 
By Roger Bigelow Merriman. Volume I—The Middle 
Ages. Volume II]—The Catholic Monarchs. (New York: 
The Maemillan Co. 1918.) 

This is by far the most exhaustive and authoritative study oi 
Spanish history in the English language. It is a product, in every 
sense, of modern historical scholarship, embodying all the method- 
ology usually employed by careful scholars. The aim of this work 
is to describe, in four volumes, the rise of the Spanish Empire 
from its early background in the Middle Ages to the death of 
Philip II, “under whose rule the Spanish Empire attained its 
greatest territorial extent.” "he two volumes in question carry the 
story through the reign of the Catholic Monarchs. 

The student of Spanish and Latin-American history will turn 
to these books for the satisfaction of a long-felt want,—the need 
of a careful study on the basis of the best sources not generally 
available of the historical and institutional background of the cis 
ilization that was brought to America by the Spaniards. In them 
is to be found the essential facts of the rise of the Spanish Em- 
pire, but the story is told from the angle of Spain, herself, and 
not with America as the central thought and objective. This, in- 
deed, to the American scholar, is a somewhat unusual, though 
essential and accurate viewpoint. America’s part, however, is ade- 
quately set forth, for, “when all is said and done, it was the Indies 
that account for her greatness during the brief period that it lasted. 
If they were a principal cause of her subsequent decay, they were 
also the primary source of her temporary preéminence. Without 
them she would never have been able to retain the hegemony of 
Europe as long as she did; without them the Spanish Empire would 
scarcely have been worthy of the name. What seemed to contem- 
poraries but a fortunate incident was really the great turning-point 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The day that Christopher 
Columbus set sail from Palos was the most fateful in the history 
of United Spain.” This placing of America in its true perspec- 
tive with regard to Spain in 1500 is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions of the study. 
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The Introduction summarizes the early Phoenician, Roman and 
Visigothic influences on the history of Spain, discussing briefly 
as well certain geographical and climatic features which have 
played an important part in her career. The main chapters trace 
the political events in Castile and Aragon to the epoch of the 
Catholic Monarchs. The essential features of the Reconquest ate 
set forth, ending with the subjugation of Andalucia and the con- 
finement of the Moors to Granada. The far-reaching outcome of 
the events of this period was the inculcation of “a programme of 
militant Catholicism,” though the monarchs of this early era, we 
are told, were not intolerant; indeed, they “deliberately strove to 
render the lot of the Moors . . . agreeable,’ and the Jatter 
“were protected and often actually favored.” The intolerance and 
bigotry shown by the latter-day Spaniards resulted from subse- 
quent religious and political considerations which were character 
istic of later epochs. This is an important distinction, worthy of 
careful consideration. Castile’s relations with Portugal in the 
West and with Aragon in the eastern part of the peninsula pre- 
sented important problems whose solution ultimately determined 
Spain’s expansion into the Atlantic, and kept Castile from being 
a Mediterranean power; the conquest and colonization of the 
Canaries were initiated, and “‘a long step on the road to the discov- 
ery of America was thus taken; Castile’s part in the Hundred 
Years’ War indicates that she was not isolated from the other 
European States; indeed, her rulers aspired to the imperial crown 
and her cosmopolitan interests were indicated by the presence of a 
Castilian embassy at the court of Tamerlane at Samarcand during 
the reign of Henry II] (1390-1406). 

He who is interested in the real content of history, as distin- 
guished from the narrative of a succession of historical events, will 
be pleased indeed with the portion of this volume which deals with 
the early social classes and political institutions of Castile. There 
is no attempt, however, to trace the early development of these in- 
stitutions, or to show their relation to those in the colonies which 
were probably derived from them. Due attention is also given to 
the political expansion of Aragon, whose conquests, together with 
those of Catalonia “laid the foundation for Spain’s preéminence 
in Europe during the sixteenth century,” thus directing “her im- 





) 
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perial aspirations to the eastward before the discovery of America 
diverted them to the west.” A Mediterranean empire was con- 
quered, an immense commerce was built up,—the Balearics, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Sicily and parts of Italy came under the sway of 
Aragon ; likewise the Spanish power was extended over portions of 
the north coast of Africa. The Catalan Company extended its 
commercial interests to Constantinople, and traded extensively in 
Asia Minor. The last chapters of this section are devoted to a 
description of the institutions of Aragon, as those of Castile are 
examined in former chapters. In all, this volume gives an ade- 
quate background for a study of the political, religious and racial 
characteristics of Spain’s Golden Age. 

The second volume has a more unified topic to present,—the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The antecedents of the succes- 
sion and union of the Catholic Monarchs are succinctly given, and 
particularly striking is the depiction of the remarkable personality 
and career of John of Aragon, whose diplomatic triumphs resulted 
not only in the unification and consolidation of Navarre and Cata- 
lonia, but the realization of his ultimate and most important ob- 
jective: the union of the two kingdoms. One of the main pro- 
blems and accomplishments of the Catholic Monarchs was the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors and the “unity of faith and race,” realized 
by the abandonment of the spirit of tolerance characteristic of the 
Spaniard up to this time. The thoughtful student will appreciate 
the author’s point of view, wherein he “lays less than the usual em- 
phasis on the errors of Spain’s racial and religious policy 
because . . . they were but one of a number of reasons that 
went to produce the final result.” The reform of administration 
was not less important as a part of the programme accomplished 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and the institutions created exercised 
a profound influence on those established in America subsequently. 
The conquest, colonization and administration of the Canaries did 
much to prepare Spain for her activities in America. The oft- 
repeated story of the discovery and exploration of the Indies down 
to 1500 is treated as an incident to the rise and decline of the 
Spanish Empire. Contemporaneous with the movement toward 
the Indies was another which had as its objective the conquest, 
political and religious, of the North African Coast. Spain at this 
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time was also a Mediterranean power, and herein we are given an 
opportunity to study that development from an angle other than 
the one usually presented,—from that of Spanish rather than of 
continental European history. 

In the compilation of this useful history the writer has made 
extensive use of almost every known and available secondary source, 
as well as many printed original sources. The balance of ‘he book 
is well preserved by the author’s almost entire abstention from 
the use of manuscript materials. That may well be left for some 
subsequent investigator. This study is as erudite and minute as 
a general history of this period can be in two volumes. The bib- 
liographical scope of the work is truly enormous, manifested by 
careful foot-notes and by ample bibliographical treatises at the erd 
of the respective chapters. 

Cuas. H. CUNNINGHAM. 





My Story. By Anson Mills, Brigadier-General, U. 8S. A. Edited 
by C. H. Claudy. (Washington: Published by the author. 
1918. Pp. 411.) 

This is the autobiography of a keen, vigorous, high-spirited 
American whose long and full life, though closely identified with 
the frontier, has touched many sides of our general national de- 
velopment. Beginning with his early life in the then frontier In- 
diana, the narrative runs easily through a brief schooling in West- 
ern New York, two years at West Point, a vear of school-teaching 
in McKinney, Texas, and three years in El Paso as a surveyor. 
With the outbreak of Civil War, voung Mills, who was a staunch 
Unionist, Went to Washington, received a lieutenant’s commission 
in the regular infantry, and served with the Army of the Cumber- 
land until the end of hostilities. He remained in the army as 
captain, and after some further services in the West and South, 
married in 1867. From this point the narrative becomes fuller, for 
the General counts his married life as the richest and fullest part 
of his career. The account of his subsequent services at a score of 


western army posts, in the later Indian wars and as a member of 
the Mexican Boundary Commission, his promotions, his business 
relations in and: services to El Paso, his invention of the Mills 
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Web Belt and his frequent disappointments in the long struggle to 
get it adopted, with his final success, is told clearly and at all times 
modestly. The volume opens with a foreword by General Nelson 
A, Miles and ends with an appendix containing three papers, one a 
plea for reform of the organization and administration of the U. 
S. Army, written in 1897, the others addresses before the Society 
of the Army of the Cumberland and before the Order of Indian 
Wars. 

One cannot but admire the spirit shown in the memoirs— 
whether it is the youthful daredevil posting of a defiance to his 
enemies in a frontier town, the audacious promise of a young lieu- 
tenant to call to personal account a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, 
his tender and whole-hearted devotion to his wife, his generous 
championship of his Confederate opponents, of the Mexicans, of 
woman’s suffrage, of prohibition, and—mark it well—his hatred of 
war! Of his “greatest material achievements.” the invention and 
development of the ammunition carrier and web equipment, he says 
with evident sincerity, “I only regret that they were not designed 
for construction rather than for destruction.” The last chapter in 
the volume is devoted to an earnest exposition of the folly of “trial! 
hy combat,” national as well as personal. 

The book was not intended primarily for the historical student 
but rather as a memorial of his wife and for the information of 
descendants and kinsmen: therefore, it would be improper to apply 
to it the rigid canons of historical criticism. The chronological 
overlapping of the narrative sometimes renders it a little difficult 
to establish the date of an occurrence, and when the author gives 
the date of the month he frequently omits to mention the year. 
Some errors are evidently due to inadvertence. General A. 8. 
Johnston is spelled “Johnson” (pp. 82-83): Beauregard is said 
to have “retreated toward Nashville” after yielding Corinth (p. 
83): while the statement that Brage “retired toward Atlanta to 
which we also went” after the battle of Missionary Ridge (p. 94) 
is inexact. Of his strictures upon the war with Mexico in 1847 
(p. 258), and his defense of Huerta (p. 262), there will of course 
be two opinions. It will be noticed that the General’s admiration 
for public personages extends to some members of both the great 
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political parties, but that he is silent about a certain Colonel Roose- 
velt. 

Though not written for the historian, the volume will be useful 
to the student of the period. It should be added that it is typo- 
graphically excellent, with beautiful prints and excellent cuts. The 
lack of an index is partially made good by a full table of contents. 

CHas. W. RAMSDELL. 





“General James Wilkinson as an advisor to Emperor Iturbide.” 
Under this title Dr. Herbert E. Bolton contributes two documents 
from the Mexican archives to the Hispanic American Historical 
Review (May, 1918). The documents were written in 1822; one 
relates to commerce, the other to the colonization of Texas and is 
dated November 18. General Wilkinson suggests that Texas be 
transformed “from an asylum of pirates and assassins into beau- 
tiful settlements, according to modern taste and policy, inhabited 
by cultured Catholic people, dedicated to manufacturing and ali 
kinds of industry.” He argues against the introduction of Euro- 
peans because not adapted to such an enterprise, but favored the 
introduction of families from Louisiana and Florida, preferably 
those of Spanish and French descent, who are accustomed to Span- 
ish rule, are experienced in the cultivation of the crops suited to 
the climate, and whose settlements could be augmented with Cath- 
olic families from the United States, if this should at any time 
be deemed desirable. He also recommended that Texas be divided 
and that the portion east of the Colorado River be erected into a 
new province named Iturbide, whose governor should be a man of 
honor, fidelity, intelligence, adaptability and political sagacity, in 
order to be able to deal with the exceedingly difficult questions aris- 
ing in connection with the new settlement. 

The Galveston News of August 11, 1918, published an inter- 
esting account of the early history of Galveston Island, Bay and 
City, written by Mr. Ben C. Stuart. Mr. Stuart brands as a myth 
the statement by Yoakum that Lafitte built the fort at the eastern 
end of the island. He cites as his authority for this conclusion a 
letter of George Graham. Some information concerning this letter 
and two others, not printed in the News, is contained in a letter 
to the undersigned, dated May 11, 1918: 





' 
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“In the Galveston News of August 8, 1886, there appeared two 
letters bearing on the early history of the island, which were edited 
by my father, the late Hamilton Stuart. The first bearing date 
of August 20, 1818, was written by Geo. Graham to Genl. Eleazer 
W. Ripley in command of a force of U. S. troops in Louisiana, 
and contains an account of his visit to the island under instrue- 
tions of the U. S. state department. 

“The second, written by ‘Gen.’ James Long to Ripley, as well as 
a third communication to him, gives an account of his operations 
in June and July, 1820. I saw the originals at the time and they 
were beyond doubt genuine. They were sent to the News by a gen- 
tleman then residing in Louisiana, whose name I have forgotten, 
paid for, and at his request returned to him.” 

The subjects dealt with more or less in detail by Mr. Stuart 
are the Mexican customs collectors from 1830 to 1835, the slave 
schooners entering Galveston Bay, the beginnings of the city, 
pioneer Protestant preachers, early vellow fever epidemics, and the 
first city election. Biographical data is furnished relating to 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, abolitionist; Stephen Churchill, pirate, 
pilot and ferryman: John M. Allen, the first mayor; and George 
C. Childress, the reputed author of the declaration of independ- 
ence, whose unmarked and forgotten grave Mr. Stuart locates. 


KE. W. W. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Samuel M. Williams, nephew of Samuel M. Williams, secretary 
of Austin’s Colony, died at Houston, July 17, 1918. A sketch of 
his life and a bit of family history was printed in the Houston 
Post of July 18. 


Carlos Hernandez, author and prominent official in the State of 
Durango, died at San Antonio, July 24, 1918. The San Antonio 
Express of July 23 and 25 contains a list of his important works 
and a brief sketch of his life. 


Sinclair Moreland, author of the Noblest Roman, and editor of 
Texas Women’s Hall of Fame, and of Governors’ Messages, 187 4- 
1891, died at Norman, Oklahoma, October 5, 1918. Mr. Moreland 
was Y. M. C. A. secretary at the time of his death. 











